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Plate of Fine West Virginia Garber Pears 








These handsome Garber pears were shown at the recent meeting of the Maryland horticultural society by L. P. 

» Miller of Berkeley county, W Va. Experts considered them the most perfect specimens ever shown in Maryland. They 

were of a golden waxy color, and without a blemish. The tree is a strong grower, having characteristics resembling the 

Kieffer and Le Conte. When properly ripened the fruit is of good quality. It is suited to a wide range, doing well 
along tidewater or in mountainous orchards 
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Timely Notes on Apples. 


E. P. P. NEW YORK. 
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Those who intend to plant apple trees 
this «spring should bear in mind a few facts 
which may greatly affect their success. 
One of these facts is that some of our best 
varieties of apples are nearly worthless 
when ‘grafted at the root. If planted, they 
may succeed for a few years, and then 
suddenly die out. Among these are the 
Swaer and the Spitzenberg, two of our 
gran@est fruits. The reason for this dying 
is that the wood of these varieties is sub- 
ject to winter killing. They should always 
be grafted high on Spy or Kirkland stock, 
or on trees grown from seed that have 
proved themselves tough and hardy. It is 
possible to get just as good Spitzenbergs 
now as 50 years ago, if this rule of high 
grafting is observed. 

It is also quite necessary to remember 
that some varieties of apples are suscep- 
tible to variation from the stock. I can 
show a variety of Spitzenberg more yellow 
than red, rather oblong, and of slightly 
spongy texture; and another Spitzenberg 
from the same orchard nearly round, deep 
dark red with dots; and very solid. I can 
show the same variation in the Seekno- 
farther. Of course the more solid varieties 
are the best keepers, and the best for all 
ether purposes. There is not one of our 
apples that needs more good judgement in 
trimming and general culture than the 
Northern Spy. In the hands of a man who 
will use his brains it is our most profitable 
apple; in other hands it is a disappoint- 
ment-and failure. I should say that for 
general planting we have hardly a variety 
to surpass the Suttons Beauty. The Hub- 
bardston is another exceedingly useful sort. 





Suggestions for Making Wire Fence. 


ALVIN GINTER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The posts for wire fenee should be driven 
in the spring as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. It will make a better fence 
if the wire is not put on until the ground 
has become settled and is solid around the 
posts, so they will not give when the wire 
is being stretched and nailed on. Always 
set the posts in a straight line. If the 
direction of the fence must change, even 
though but slightly, set the posts in a 
straight line to a certaim place and there 
make .ihe change on one post, being sure 
to have that post well braced. If the posts 
are set in a curved line, or zigzag, the wire 
will tend to draw them into a straight tine, 
and ‘im a short time the wire will begin to 
sag, and the stability of the tence will be 
greatly impaired. 

All corner or end posts should Jbe ~ well 
braced, also several other posts if the fence 


is any great length in one direction. ‘The * 


best way to make the corner posts solid, 
is not by bracing them with a pole or rail, 
for in wet times the 
raised out of the ground,. but by letting the 
top wire run to the ground and there fas- 
ten to a large stone or log in the manner 
that Tmemen anchor telegraph poles. Then 
if ‘thete are not too mary ‘small pests. the 
fenee should remain solid through wet or 
dry seasons. 

The Ordinary Low Stone Boat or drag is 
convenient for many purposes, but its use 
is ‘limited because it has no great capacitk 
The ent shows a very handy modification 





A HANDY FARM .DRAG, 


of it. It is made of plank and has sides 
ene Toot. high. It can be used for any pur- 
pose for which the ordinary drag is used, 
and in addition it i -very convenient “for 
hauling epples, potatoes, turnips or other ” 
root crops from the field. Manure can be | 


hauled out in,it on the snow. Tt is a low 


cart-body, but down on the ground where : 


there is the greatest convenience in load- 
ing. All light, but bulky, articles can 
easily be hauled on such a contrivance, as 
the smooth bottem slips easily over the 
greensward. The ‘sides can be made 
higher if desired. 


Handy Woodbox—The box is filled from 
the kitchen side, and if the boxes are kept 
closed when not in 
use, cooking odors 
will not penetrate 
the dining room. 
This box is made 
into the partition 
of the rooms, it 
projects into the 
dining room 1 ft 
and the same into 
the kitchen. In- 
cluding the width 
of the partition, 
the woodbox is 
about 2 ft 4 in 
wide. There is a 
fall of 6 in from 
the top or back of 
the box to the 
Lv outer edge where 
the coveris hinged. 
This makes the 
cover of the box, when epened, drep down 
against the box and thereby save defacing 
the wall of the room.—[Mrs T. C. Ty, Fay- 
ette, Minn. 

















WOODBOX IN PARTITION. 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ndy Farm Wagons 


_ ne © peth Ge man — team. 
6 tizes being ~ y do notcutintethe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of the short litt. mre equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel - Ag: either straight or stag- 
any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
te hickory azies, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4001bs. Why notget started rightby putting 
in one ofthese wagons. We make our steel wheels 
ftanywagon. Writefor the catalog. Itis free, 


BLECERIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL,’ 
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FERRY S 


SER 


Knolvon and solvn 
Wwhereber good craps 
are grolon. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 















- SPRAYING FRUIT TREES. 
The question of spraying fruit trees to prevent 
the depredations of insect pests and fungus dis- 
eases is no longer an experiment but a necessity. 








ae 1 do well 40 wrise Wm. Stable 
Quiney, Iil., fm “eet his e describ: 
twenty-one «styles of Outfite and full 
treatise ig a od the erent fruit and veg- 
table contain much valuable in- 
formation, cadian —--l be had for the asking. 
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“Don’t quite 
like the sound of it.’’ 
But doesn’t our 2,000 ‘ 


mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J.J. WH. GREGORY &6ON, 
Marblehead, Mass, 








costs, 

95 cents} 

per TON, .. 

Createst, Cheapest Food 

on Earth for Sheep, Swine, 
Cattle, etce 


} i; Will be worth $100 to you to read what 
A Salzser's gatalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 
p will positively make you rich; 12 tons 
of hay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
also Bramus, Peacoat, Speltz (400 bu. B 
corn, 250 bu. eats per ats per acre), etc., ete. 


For this Notice and 4 Oc. 
Wwe mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to get a start, 


For 16¢, we mail 150 kinds of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and ‘tes c 


A.SALTER SEED (0.2 
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Secrets of Fruit Giketne. 





A new book by Charles A. Green, with 
150 photographs, printed in finest style, 
unlike anything ever published. Pre- 
pared at great expense. Illustrations 
tell more about fruit growing than a 
dozen books. The price of book -is 25c, 
but we mail it fer 10c, if you mention 
this paper. Our fruit catalogue will be 
gent ‘free with ‘this publication. Send 10c 
and get both. Add@ress Green’s Nursery 
Company, Rechester, N. Y. 








SUCCEED WHERE 
[ TREES OT FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N-¥. 




















painted from fature, others illustrated from 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1902. 





RURPEE’S SEEDS 


NEVER BEFORE have we introduced such SUPERB NOVELTIES of 
unusual merit. Six choicest Phi apo and five finest Flowers are shown 


mailed FRE to all who intend to buy. Weite to-day, a-postal 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA. 


hotographs and all honestly described in 
“leadimg American Seed Catalogue” is is 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
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For Week Ending February J, 1902 


Fruit Interests in Western New York. 


Excellent Meeting of Horticultural Society—Practical 


Orchardists at Rochester. 


Fruit Exhibit Meritorious Though Small---Interesting and Valuable 
Addresses---Dwarf Apple Stock to Be Given Practical Tests--- 
Resolutions and Committee Reports---Note and Comment. 


For nearly half a century the western 
‘New York horticultural society has been 
a potent factor in the development of the 
fruit interests of,the Empire state. The 
meeting last week in Rochester, although 
the attendance was not as large as last 
year, was one of the very best on record. 
Many active members were kept away on 
account of the heavy snow storms that 
raged through the upper part of the state 
the first day of the session. Admission to 
the meetings was by ticket of membership 
after the plan adopted last year. The 
system did not seem to keep anybody out 
and the hail was well filled at each session. 
Short papers and spirited discussions, char- 
acteristic of the organization, were the 
order of the day. 

The fruit exhibit was not as large as on 
some former occasions, but was of much 
interest. The display of apples by the 
state experiment station at Geneva was 
larger than that shown at the fruit grow- 
ers’ association at Syracuse. There were 
165 plates, representing more than 150 va- 
rieties seen. Some rare and valuable apples 
were shown and growers were much inter- 
ested. Ellwanger & Barry had 62 varieties 
of apples on exhibition. Many of the varie- 
ties were far below the high standard usual- 
ly shown by these exhibitors. The collection 
of 42 varieties of pears was very creditable. 
In addition there were 37 varieties of 
grapes shown by the same firm. 

An attractive feature was six varieties of 
pears shows by W. C. Barry. Among these 
the Anjou, Easter, Beurre and Winter 
Nelis were conspicuous. Anjou is a beau- 
tiful fruit of delicious flavor, selling in New 
York markets at present for $2.50 per half 
bushel box. A plate of Northern Spy, 
grown by D. D. Gordon, and a bunch of 
King of Tompkins county by Roy P. Mc- 
Pherson, were considered beauties. The 
display of spraying apparatus was larger 
than usual. The Deming and Spraymoter 
types were installed and operated in a large 
storeroom adjoining the hall. 

The Ontario. fruit growers’ association 
was represented by E. D. Smith and J. 
Tweeddle; New York fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation by Grant G. Hitchings. F. W. 
Taylor, who has been placed in charge of 
the agricultural and horticultural depart- 
ments of the St Louis exposition, was pres- 
ent and outlined the work being planned 
for fruit growers. B von Heoff of the Ger- 
man kali works, took part in the discussion. 
There were a few ladies present at all ses- 
sions. The Barry medals were presented 
by George A. Sweet of Danville to C. G. 
Hooker for a new currant called the Per- 
fection, and John Charlton & Sons for a 
mew grape, the Charlton. 

The report of the treasurer, John Hall, 
showed that there was $3170.60 in the per- 
manent fund and a total of $1137.60 in the 
general fund on hand. 


The newly elected officers are as follows: 
President, William C. Barry;  vice-presi- 
dents, S. D. Willard, Albert Wood, J. 8S. 
Woodward and T. B. Wilson; secretary- 
treasurer, John Hall, Rochester; executive 
committee, C. M. Hooker, H. 8S. Wiley, E. 
M. Moody, W. R. Smith and George T. 
Atwood. County committees were appoint- 
ed and requested to visit orchards in their 
respective counties and report such facts 
relative to culture and management as may 
be of interest to the society. There are 17 
counties included in the list. 


TOPICS OF TIMELY INTEREST DISCUSSED. 

Pres W. C. Barry did not deliver the 
annual address, stating that he preferred 
to devote that time to the discussion of 
important questions. He introduced Hon 
R. M. Kellogg of Michigan, a practical fruit 
grower, who discussed Strawberry culture. 
Mr Kellogg believes in getting his land in 
perfect condition before setting a straw- 
berry plant and then putting them in the 
ground by hand. Out of 180,000 plants set 
last season less than a half dozen died dur- 
ing the season, which was very unfavor- 
able for fruit growers in the northwest. 
When asked what general varieties he 
would recommend for western New York 
he said it was largely a question of adap- 
tation, but in his opinion the Brandy- 
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wine and Warfield were very popular varie- 
ties over a wide range of country. Among - 
others he recommended Senator Dunlap, 
Kansas and Clyde. Of raspberries he 
thought Columbia and Kansas were as good 
as could be found. For a late berry he 
added the Gregg. Of the red varieties Lou- 
don, although very hardy, is more or less 
susceptible to root gall. The Cuthbert and 
King were also recommended. Of the 
dewberries he said there was nothing that 
would take the place of Lucretia, but it 
should not be allowed to overbear. 

In preparing a strawberry bed, Mr Kel- 
logge sows corn very thickly the season 
previous, mows this later, using it as a 
mulch on his beds. The land is put in the 
best proper condition and only well-se- 
lected and tested plants are used. He 
believes in planting a single row and dis- 
courages the use of the matted bed. He 
sets his plants about 30 inches apart and 
lays the runners six to eight inches apart, 
making a straight row. By careful culti- 
vation and hoeing, the: side runners are 
kept off and a single row of strong, vigor- 
ous plants is the result. 

At the evening session Prof John Craig of 
Cornell university delivered an illustrated 
lecture on Home and neighborhood im- 
provement. A large series of pictures were 
shown and the address was well received. 
Prof S. A. Beach of the experiment sta- 
tion showed a series of pictures represent- 
ing various grafts on old and young apple 
trees, with Doucin stock. It is generally 
believed by most progressive growers that 
this dwarf stock will be of great advan- 
tage to fruit growers in the future and in 
a measure be a long step toward the so- 
lution of various problems confronting ap- 
ple growers, inasmuch as trees can be kept 
nearer the ground and thus more easily 
sprayed and pruned, to say nothing of 
handling the fruit later. A series of exper- 


iments are to be conducted by the experi- 

ment station in co-operation with growers 

and George A. Sweet of Danville, an ex- 
{To Page 167.] 





COMMERCIAL CABBAGE GROWING IN THE SOUTH 


The cultivation of early cabbage is a leading industry on the 


immense truck 


farms around Newbern, N.C, one firm alone the past season having set out 1,800,000 
plants, while another planted 1,300,000. Generally 10,000 plants are set to the acre, 
much of the work being done by colored women, small boys and girls, 25 to 50 hands 


often being employed at once. 
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The World’s Bread Basket. 
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Approximately 2500 million bushels an- 
nually, the world’s wheat crop occasionally 
approaches 3000 millions. The quota sup- 
plied by the United States, something. like 
a quarter of the total, is a much smaller 
proportion than is the case with corn. We 
grow 80% of the world’s maize crop, con- 
sume nine-tenths of this at home and when 
the price is not prohibitive, export the re- 
mainder. The domestic consumption of 
wheat is very much less than corn, and our 
exportable surplus in the shape of wheat 
and flour forms a larger percentage of our 
annual wheat crop. Competition also is 
most keen in the wheat trade owing to the 
offerings of other leading growers in both 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

The accompanying chart affords an idea 
of the surplus and deficit wheat countries. 
The deeper shaded portion, which it will 
be noted is confined to western Europe and 
the British Isles, forms the market outlet 
for the world’s surplus of wheat. Every 
country with a surplus, the United States, 
Russia, Argentina, India, etc, seeks to pour 
its wheat into western Europe; that im- 
portant consuming territory, therefore, ulti- 
mately dominates the price. According to 
the report of the Industrial Commission on 
distribution of farm products, 87% of the 
world’s wheat never leaves the country in 


It will produce from 1200 to 1500 pounds * 
per acre and it is sold at 2 to 2% cents per 
pound in smal! quantities. It is mow sold at 
retail for about 10 cents per pound, but of 
eourse that is much higher than it would 
be possible to get for it in considerable 
quantity.—[Prof Samuel B. Green, Minne- 
sota Experiment Station. 


Creamery Managers have a difficult prob- 
lem to face this winter in keeping up the 
quality of théir products in view of the 
tendency of farmers to restrict the use 
of grain where they have to purchase near- 
ly all that is fed. Milk prices have ad- 
vanced, while the supply has decreased, 
and dealers have in many instances pur- 
chased milk of farmers who formerly sent 
their cream to creameries. There has not 
been a corresponding advance in butter 
prices and with the decrease in cream the 
expenses of manufacture have been in- 
creased. Although the condition which now 
exists is unusual, and is likely to pass off 
with the advent of spring, it tends to make 
much discontent among patrons and calls 
for the exercise of much tact and forbear- 
ance on the part of all. 


A Potato Opinion—Farmers in the po- 
tate sections still hold a good many, said 
Delegate I. J. Cannon of Cincinnati at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the national league 














SURPLUS AND DEFICIT WHEAT COUNTRIES 


‘which it is grown, the other 13 comprising 
the wheat of the international congress. 

The world’s cereal harvests, beginning in 
the southern hemisphere, which yields only 
five to seven per cent of the total crop, 
gradually moves. northward. In June 
July and August they reach a climax, mak- 
ing available for the world’s markets % of 
the world’s total production within the last 
90 days of the calendar year. This throws 
light on the fact that prices are often lowest 
in early autumn. 

Mustard as a Money Crop—The price of 
mustard does not vary greatly from year 
to year, so far as I can learn. I do not know 
as to what soil it is best adapted, but un- 
derstand that it is not very particular about 
this, but will grow upon any good growing 
soil. The land should be prepared for it in 
good condition and it should be sown broad- 
east or drilled in. In this state hrge 
amounts of the common wild mustard are 
now saved by some of our elevator com- 
panies by a recent process by which it is 
separated from the screenings; this is 
worth from $18 to $22 per ton... F have not 
been able to find out what the common 
mustard would yield per acre, But under- 
stand that it would perhape yield some- 
where from 1 to 1% tons. The white mus- 
tard has been grown in tifis state to good 
advantage and is often a profitable crop. 


of commission merchants. “They always 
hold whether the price is 20:cents or $5 per 
bushel. So long as they see country dealers 
and speculators holding on or moving out 
but a few cars each week, the farmers 
continue bullish. But the moment they see 
dealers wanting to sell, they are too liable 
to become pani¢-stricken and place heavy 
supplies of potatoes on the market, this 
only serving to help the break.” If any 
lesson is to be learned from this remark of 
a conservative business. man, it is that 
farmers must get a wider horizon of mar- 


, ket conditions, study the situation from 


many viewpoints and use their-own judg- 
ment in holding or selling. 


Enormous Freight Cars seem to be 
growing in popularity each year. The 
Pennsylvania railroad company has recent- 
ly constructed a large number of cars. for 
handling western grain, each having a cap- 
actity of 110,000 pounds. Reckoned in bush- 
els, this wOuld mean nearly 2000 bushels of 
corn to a car. One advantage in this enor- 
mous car is the fact that it requires no 
more track room than one Of very much 
smanHer capacity. 


When to Cull—Before the wool is taken 
off is the proper time to cull out the sheep 
with bare bellies and light fleeces and those 
losing wool to fatten. 


. COMMERCIAL. AGRICULTURE 


Staple Crops. 


Some Characteristics. of Corn--ll. 


*JAMES*' ATKINSON, IOWA. 


As is well known corn belongs to that 
class of plants known as soil exhausters. 
Its ability to feed upon the atmosphere 
goes no further than the taking up of car- 
bon, which is stored in tissues of both root 
and stem. Its extemsive root. system, as 
was described in the first artiele, is bent 
on taking from the soils large quantities of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. A 
50-bushel crop of corn will remove from the 
soil about. 80 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 
As this is nearly twice the amount removed 
by a 30-bushel crop of wheat it will at once 
be seen that crop is an exhausting crop. It 
is true of corn to a greater extent than any 
other cereal that the yield is usually in pro- 
portion to the supply of nitrogen and the 
ash ingredients. In the case of wheat, oats 
and barley, a large supply of plant. food 
tends to induce a rank growth of leaf and 
stem, that renders them the prey of fun- 
gous diseases, but such is not the case with 
corn. 

If we understood more fully the means 
of liberating nitrogen for the use of 
our corn crop, we would be harvesting 80 
and 90-bushel crops instead of 30 to 40. 
It is true that the clover family gives us 
some broad suggestions concerning the 
place which corn should be given in the ro- 
tation, by its habit of storing quantities 
of nitrogen in the soil for the benefit of the 
following crops. But while clover does store 
liberal. supplies of plant food in the soil, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that it is 
left in the soil in an organized form,—a 
form in which plants can make no use of it 
whatever. The roots and nodules: of the 
clover plants must be decomposed in the 
soil by the action of various agents, and 
transformed into compounds that are solu- 
ble in water, before any use can be made 
of them by growing crops. This transfor- 
mation is somewhat complex, but should be - 
understood by everyone who tills the soil. 

It is our own practice whenever possible 
to plow in the fall for corn. This seems to 
start the liberation of plant food from the 
roots of previous crops by allowing freer 
admission of atmospheric oxygen. This 
precess of decomposition of course is ar- 
rested when the ground freezes, but begins 
again with the warmth of spring. For tk 
process of liberation to proceed, several 
factors are essential. The first is the pres- 
ence of oxygen. It seems ‘inat healthy de- 
composition in the soil depends upon the 
presence of tiny organisims whose very ex- 
istence is dependent upon their having free 
access to sir. «The office of the first genera- 
tion of. these little creatures is to break 
down root remains, manure or any form of 
vegetable matter that may exist in the soil. 

This breaking down is attended by the lib- 
eration of nitrogen, possibly in the form of 
ammonia. This in turr ‘s taken up by an- 
other class of organis*as whose function it 
is to transform the ammonia nitrogen into 
the nitrate form, a form in which it is freely 
appropriated. While this theory of libera- 
tion of. plant food is without question cor- 
rect, we shall not desert our topic without 
making a practical applieation of this 
theory. Air mzy be excluded by allowing a 
soil to remain water soaked after heavy 
rains. This condition arrests Hberation and 
for the time being starves and possibly 
stunts the crop. On the other hand a soil 
may become impervious to the atmosphere 
when deprived of its humus or vegetable 
matter. Especially when composed of any 
considerable portion of clay the particles 
adhere-so closely as to exclude the most im- 
portant agencies of liberation. 

CORRECT WATER SUPPLY IMPORTANT. 

‘We have conception of the productiveness 
of our soil if our water supply could be 

*Extracts from an address before the 
Iowa seed corn breeders. 








Scarcely a season passes 
but the corn crop would be materially bene- 
fited by a larger supply of water during 
some period of its growth. We are casting 


regulated at. will. 


no reflection upon our Iowa climate. The 
fact of the matter is that the climate is a 
constant factor with which we have to 
reckon, and is only subject to slight varia- 
tions from year to year. I question if there 
is a people on earth that put to greater 
use a 30-inch rainfall than do the people of 
Iowa, and still we think we could be less 
wasteful with our moisture supply. When 
we consider that something over 300 tons 
of water are required to produce one ton 
of dry corn, the matter of handling our 
water supply in such a ‘way as to have ft 
reach the atmosphere after passing through 
the plants rather than by direct evapora- 
tion from the surface of the soil, becomes 
a matter of great importance. Not a water 
soaked soil, but moist soil throughout the 
entire growing season is a prime necessity 
if we are to grow corn at a profit. In spite 
of the drouth and the glum outlook last 
July, we succeeded in raising over 60 
bushels per acre. The soil was in a high 
state of fertility it is true, and while this 
played an important part in bringing the 
crop through, still I attribute a large share 
of our success to the free use of the shal- 
low cultivator during July and the early 
part of August. 

This conservation of moisture in a soil 
upon which corn is growing has at least a 
threefold effect. In the first place, a liberal 
supply of moisture during the warm season 
tends to keep the plant cool by its free 
evaporation from the surface of the leaves, 
thus lessening the danger of the crop being 
damaged by the sun’s rays. Water passing 
from the soil and subsoil into the tissues of 
the plant has also a cooling effect which 
must be beneficial apart from its evapora- 
tion, and the greater the supply within cer- 
tain limits the more favorable will the con- 
ditions be for the production of corn. This 
consideration alone is of great importance 
to the corn grower, and emphasizes the 
necessity of conserving moisture to the 
greatest possible extent. 

Another effect of free cultivation is that 
the mere prevention of the drying out of 
a soil has an influence in conducting moist- 
ure from the deeper subsoil to the vicinity. 
of the roots, for the simple reason that a 
moist soil is a*much better conductor of 
water than a dry one, or in other words, it 
has a much greater capillary power. In 
this way by keeping the surface stirred we 
may have access to soil water to the depth 


FIELD AND BARN 


of ten or 12 feet. A third advantage that is 
derived by tillage and the conservation of 
moisture is that plant food -is liberated but 
slowly in a dry soil, while it the soil is 
kept moist the liberation reaches its maxi- 
mum during the warmest weather, the very 
time when the requirements of the crop are 
greatest. Therefore by allowing the soil to 
dry out either through lack of cultivation 
or by a large weed growth, we not only 
injure the crop by lack of sufficient moist- 
ure at the critical time, but we actually 
cause starvation. 

To briefly recapitulate, let me say that 
corn growers should never lose sight of the 
fact that, as this is a tropical plant, there 
is an inherent tendency to revert to the 
original flinty type, and that this can only 
be prevented -by .the strictest attention be- 
ing given to the selection of seed. I would 
advise every farmer to take it upon himself 
to select his own seed from year to year, 
rather than to purchase it. Of course, if 
one has not good stock to start with, by all 
means purchase the best that can be found 
in the community, for in this way consider- 
able time may be saved on account of prev- 
ious improvement, but from this stock 
begin the work of selection, and produce a 
variety, or a strain of a variety, that is 
adapted to the conditions of your own farm, 

Remember that corn, under favorable 
conditions, is a large rooting plant, and that 
it is always advantageous to encourage root 
growth to the greatest possible extent, not 
only by having the soil friab!e and warm, 
but by having it liberally supplied with 
plant food and especially vegetable matter, 
as corn is a gross feeder. As the roots not 
only penetrate the soil to considerable depth, 
but the feeding fibers approach almost to 
the surface, it is most disastrous to destroy 
any of the surface feeders by deep cultiva- 
tion after the plants have attained any con- 
siderable size. And then, as there is never 
any water to spare, I would urge most 
strongly the intelligent use of the shallow 
cultivator, in order to conserve to the great- 
est possible extent the soil moisture for the 
use of the growing crop. I may say, in 
conclusion, that by at least a partial under- 
standing of the characteristics which I have 
mentioned, and by operating in a manner as 
to make allowance for these characteristics,« 
we have on numerous occasions raised over 
100 bushels per acre, so that I feel confident 
that the methods recommended may be 
adopted with some degree of safety. 

Ice Cold Water will not help to produce 
winter eggs. 





Deerfoot Farm Successes. 


The business of Deerfoot farm is raising 
and selling dairy and pork products. The 
market side of the business is conducted 
separate from the farm, which produces 
only a small part of the milk sold. The 
farm, which is now owned by Robert M. 
Burnett, is located in the eastern part of 
Worcester county, Mass, and comprises 
nearly 700 acres. The breeding of Jersey 
cattle has been carried on for nearly 650 
years and the herd is a fine example of a 
breeder’s business herd. The cows are kept 
strictly for business and not all are thor- 
oughbreds, as many are bought and sold 
each year. 

The large barns, shown in accompany- 
ing cut, consist of a main barn 50x160 feet 
with a basement and a driveway through 
the center on the first floor. One side of 
this barn is of brick and against this are 
built the cow barns, the brick wall being 
for protection against fire. There are two 
cow barns 146x36 feet one story high and 
with no storage capacity for hay or grain, 
which is all kept in the main barn. Each 
barn contains a double row of stalls with 
34 cows on a side. There is a wide alley- 
way in the center, which is used for feed- 
ing, the hay and grain being carried in 
large carts. The trough in front of the 
cows is built concave and water is let in 
this for drinking purposes. The cows are 
fastened with a patented stanchion and 
stand over iron gratings. The gutter at the 
rear slopes toward the end of the building, 
where it empties into a manure cellar which 
is detached from each barn so that no foul 
odors from the manure get into the stable. 
There are plenty of windows at each side 
for light and ventilation and an automatic 
ventilator at the top by which every other 
window can be opened. Connecting these 
two barns and against the brick wall is a 
covered passageway or shed in which are 
several box stalls. 

The grain 





A large round silo is in use. 
ration during the summer consists of a 
mixture of three parts bran to one of cot- 
tonseed meal, by weight. Ten pounds per 
day, in two feeds, were fed to each cow. 
There are large yards connected with the 
barns in which the cattle are let out each 
day for exercise. There is a separate barn 
for the young stock and the bulls. A great 
deal of stress is laid on the matter of,fresh 
air and exercise to maintain the health- 
fulness of the animals. A fancy grade of 
milk, cream and butter is sold, 
with bacon products also highly favored. 
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Feeding a Dairy Herd, 


E, A. MILLER, IOWA, 





What I know about feeding farm animals 
I have learned by experience and a care- 
ful study of books containing the practical 
and scientific observations of leading farm- 
ers and experiment station men. One func- 

tion <f food is to keep the animal in health 
anf another is to maintain the heat of the 
body, furnishing force and energy for the 
movement of the muscles. Still another is 
to cause an increase in weight or flow of 
milk. In order to supply food to fulfill 
these different demands without waste re- 
quires close study. My way has been to de- 
cide by practical tests with Jersey cows 
kept solely for dairy purposes, the best 
ration and the best crops to grow to supply 
this ration. I find that the best crops for 
the formation of butter fat in milk are 
blue-grass pasture with corn fodder as a 
supplementary food, rye pasture, millet 
hay, oat hay and fall pumpkins. As grass 
is apparently the most natural feed I aim 
to have it in abundance. A pasture of 
blue-grass can always be depended upon in 
most parts of the middle west if proper care 
and attention are given during the pastur- 
ing season. In spring no animals must be 
allowed upon it until there is considerable 
growth. The stock must be removed in fall 
so as to permit enough growth to form a 
covering or mulch for the grass roots dur- 
ing the cold freezing weather, especially if 
the pasture is in a locality where there is 
little or no snow. 

My practice has been to put ina few 
acres of rye quite early, say August or early 
September to take the place of or help out 
my. summer pastures. This always fur- 
nishes an excellent nutritious feed for cows, 
to which I add pumpkins when they are 
available. I always plan to have a small 
patch of them ready for fall feed. This rye 
will furnish feed early in spring until blue- 
grass is large enough to supply sufficient 
feed for my cows. After the rye has per- 

* formed its mission I plow it under and pre- 
pare the ground for a crop of millet or 
sweet corn. 

If I sow millet the ground is given very 
thorough preparation as it will not do well 
unless the seedbed is very fine. I go over 
the field with a disk and follow with an or- 
dinary harrow, continuing this until I have 
a bed of from two to four inches of very 
fine soil. About the last of May I sow mil- 
let seed one bushel to the acre and then 
give the ground a slight harrowing with 
a slant tooth harrow, thus leaving it in 
splendid condition for the mower. When 
the heads are about all in sight¢the millet 
is cut and left to wilt. It is then raked up 
into windrows, put into small shocks and 
left to cure for several days. After that 
it is stacked in the barn. If the seed is 
sown thickly and the millet cut as indi- 
cated above there is little if any seed and 
the stalks and blades are small and fine. 
There are no hard and woody stems and 
the millet hay is eaten readily. I usually 
feed it alternately with oat hay and have 
found it a first-class roughness for dairy 
cows. I have never noted any bad effect 
if prepared in this way. 

My experience leads me to believe that 
oat hay is also one of the healthiest and 
most valuable feeds for dairy cows. Sow 
very thick and cut just as the heads begin 
to appear. Let the crop lie in the swath 
until well wilted, then rake up and put into 
shocks, allowing these to stand until thor- 
oughly dry. Stack, and the hay is ready for 
feeding when wanted. Treated in this 
manner the oats become excellent feed, 
most nutritious and wholesome. Cows, or 
in fact any farm animals, eat it readily in 
conjunction with millet. Fed with plenty 
of salt it is an excellent produter of butter 
fat and cows receiving this feed always 
have a clean, bright appearance. I find 
that by treating oats in this way I get a 
much larger tomnage of hay per acre than 
when I devote the same ground to timothy. 


THE WINTER FEED LOT 


Then there is no loss by freezing or by 


drouth. Further the land which is used for 
oats in this way is ready for a crop of 
hungarian or millet the same season, or it 
can be planted to late sweet corn. 

I have found that by planting sweet corn 
in succession from early May to the mid- 
dle of July, I always have an abundant 
supply of succulent feed for cows in July, 
August and September, when as a general 
thing pastures are brown and need a rest 
in order to be valuable for next year. 

I do not like to feed fodder in yards ow- 
ing to the difficulty of taking care of the 
stalks in the manure heap. Green corn, 
however, is a good, succulent feed for all 


kinds of farm animals—horses, colts, 
calves, pigs, old hogs and cows. It is ex- 
ceedingly desirable, producing thriving 


stock and rapid gains. This is especially 
true if the green corn fed at this season 
of the year happens to be sweet corn. I 
usually plant my sweet corn with a drill, 
dropping one seed every ten or 12 inches in 
the row. I always put in a lot of pump- 
kin seed and at the ehd of the season have 
a fine supply for milch cows to feed in 
connection with oats, bran or millet hay. 
In my opinion a milch cow is a good deal 
like a machine, and if you put nothing into 
her you cannot expect to get much out. I 
believe in supplying liberal quantities of 
the best dairy food available, planning al- 
ways to get the proper proportions as 
cheaply as possible. 


Stocks for Mules and Cattle. 


E, W. JONES, KENTUCKY. 








Having tried several kinds of stocks for 
haltering, shearing and doctoring mules, 
doctoring and dehorning cattle, and for va- 
rious other purposes, I have adopted the 
following as the simplest and most practi- 
cal general purpose device: On one side of 
my mule shed is a stall 9x15 feet. In 
opposite end of this stall from entrance I 
swung a large gate or door the full width 
of stall. A 2%-foot space was left between 
this gate and end of stall, thus making a 
space 2%x9 feet when gate was closed. 
Next a 15x15-inch opening was sawed in one 
end of stocks, the proper hight from ground. 
This is used for shearing the mules’ tails, 
or dehorning cattle. 

This constitutes the stocks, but several 
little conveniences may be added, such as 
easy-working latches and attachment for 
holding gate back, and holder for curry 
comb, brush, shears and saw, a shelf or 
Platform on one side of gate, the proper 
hight for shearing the manes, and three 
one-inch auger holes in stationary side of 
stocks, seven and eight feet from the 15- 
inch opening. Sometimes you will get hold 
of an unruly mule, in which case you will 
need to halter and tie his head firmiy. This 
can be easily done by passing the end of 
halter through the right one of these holes 
and tying to some convenient beam or post. 
To catch a mule, first open large door and 
fasten it back, then open stall door, drive 
mule in, fasten stall door, follow around 
with large door and fasten. Be sure that 
his head is turned from the opening. Near- 
ly 75% of the mules will walk right in, im- 
pelled by curiosity, and require no whip- 
ping. It is all done in a quiet way and the 
animal is not frightened. 

Make the gate solid, a door is preferable, 
so there will be no openings to catch a leg. 
Do not let the gate extend to the ground, 
but have 12 inches space for convenience 
in doctoring the feet and putting on ropes. 
The interior of stocks should be very 
smooth so no harm will be done the mule 
when he lunges. Do not make the mistake 
of putting the stocks in middle of barn. 
For shearing you will need all the light 
possible, so place where you can let ina 
good deal of light on both mane and tail. 
When you are through shearing, the large 
door can be fastened back, or lifted off of 
hinges and removed from the stall, and the 
stall used for live stock. 

To dehorn cattle, go about catching them 





as you would mules in the stock, except turn 
heads in opposite direction. Fasten a pulley 
near the ground under the 15-inch opening, 
or if a pulley is not handy, a large, stout 
ring will answer. Place a halter on the 
steer’s head, pass the rein through the pul- 
ley or ring, and fasten to some convenient 
post. To prevent the animal from getting 
down in the stocks, it will be necessary to 
Mave a pole under him about the middie. 
This can be best done by cutting a three- 
inch hole on each side of stocks at the 
proper hight. 


How to ‘Secure Good Lambs. 


J. WITHERS. 








Begin with the ewes before the breeding 
season. For two or three weeks put them 
on better feed. The best I have found for 
this is rape pasture. Let the ewes run on 
the rape for an hour twice a day for the 
first few days until they get accustomed 
to it. This will put them in good flesh and 
in shape to raise strong lambs. 

I always raise a few acres of turnips and 
these I feed regularly twice a day during 
the winter in connection with ground oats 
and bran. About a quart for each sheep 
with as much hay as they will eat up clean 
is sufficient. This care of the ewes during 
the winter gives to the lambs when they 
are dropped a large amount of milk. When 
the lambs are less than a week old, they 
will begin to eat a little grain. The ewcs 
must then be fed more liberally. I gener- 
ally have a plice where the lambs can be 
fed by themselves and then give them 
ground oats and a little bran in the morn- 
ing with corn meal and bran at night. I 
always give a feed of roots during the day. 
By this method I have raised lambs which 
have dressed 78 lbs at 13 weeks old. I 
always keep the foilowing points in mind: 
Give plenty of clean water; dip in late sum- 
mer; keep clean and in a good dry barn; 
give regular attendance and feed. 

Hogs for Quick Returns—lIt has always 
been my experience that there is a decided 
advantage with hogs over all other stock 
kept on the farm—the quick returns if 
good management is given. As with all 
stock, it is essential that a good breed be 
had. By having well-bred animals a quick 
growth and early maturity can be obtained. 
If a sow farrows in early spring, say April, 
late enough not to endanger losses from 
cold, in nine months the pigs, .with good 
treatment, can be ready for market. By 
this time another lot of pigs can be grow- 
ing: Thus we can sell two lots of pigs in 
a year from the same sow. This gives a 
quick return, and at this year’s prices, a 
good one, on the money invested. No other 
stock will answer as well. The value of the 
hog to the farmer cannot be questioned.— 
[Mrs M. A. Speakman, Chester County, Pa. 





American Hackneys for England—F. C. 
Stevens of New York, probably the largest 
breeder of Hackneys in America, has ar- 
ranged to send several of his American- 
bred Hackneys to England for competition 
at the London Hackney show. This is the 
first time that any but English-bred horses 
have been allowed to compete, and the rules 
were amended to permit American horses 
to enter. There is a wide-spreading interest 
in Hackneys in this country. The Ameri- 
can Hackney horse society has published 
two studbooks, and the third volume is 
now in preparation. The past year Hack- 
neys were raised on upward of 250 farms 
throughout the country. 





Sugar Beets for Hogs—iIn a great many 
localities sugar beets were raised on a 
sinall scale this summmer. Jt may not pay 
to ship them to the factory if it is a great 
distance. Fed to young hogs or stock that 
fs being fattened in the early stages, as 
good returns will be secured as disposing 
of them in any other way. Hogs are very 
fond of them and eat them more readily 
than any other kind of roots. 












Growing Corn in Pennsylvania. 
G. M. M’GOWAN, BERKS COUNTY, PA. 





In my experience spring plowing for 
corn far surpasses the results from plowing 
in the fall. In winter I haul barnyard ma- 
nure as it is made, and spread evenly over 
the field intended for corn. In March I 
plow. By the time corn should be planted, 
say May 10 to 20, the ground thus plowed 
is easily put in favorable condition ready 
to receive the seed. This sprouts quickly 
with plenty of moisture in the ground to 
hasten rapid growth. 

Planting by hand has long been discon- 
tinued in this section and the corn drill is 
used even by the man who has only two 
acres to plant. I have been most success- 
ful by planting in rows, one kernel every 
14 to 16 inches in the row with rows three 
feet ten inches apart. An important ele- 
ment in successful corn growing is great 
care in the selection of seed. The slipshod 
way of going to the crib in the spring just 
before planting to hunt for seed corn 
cannot be too severely condemned. Select 
your seed very carefully, preferrably while 
the corn is being husked: Select the most 
perfect and well matured ears. Corn in- 
tended for seed should be saved with the 
husk left on so that two ears can be tied 
together and hung across a pole in some 
loft where there is a current of air. Place 
the corn on the poles the same day that it 
is husked. Don’t fail in this. 

Always save ears for seed that retain 
a uniform thickness from the base to the 
top or point. Discard all ears that are 
heavy at butt end, and not filled out per- 
fectly to the point. See to it that the rows 
in the ear run straight. Slender ears with 
16 to 20 rows on them, are ideal. Save no 
ears with less than 16 rows. 
and care of seed corn cannot be too « re- 
fully looked after as the raising of a full 
crop largely depends upon this. 

Again, do not plant deep. More corn 
crops are ruined by deep planting than by 
shallow. Set your plants up, but see that 
all grains are covered. Every farmer 
should have a weeder and use it freely, 
even before corn comes up, in case a crust 
should form after a rain. Do. not plow 
deep for corn. Plow shallow. There should 


always be a difference in plowing for corn | 


and for wheat. The corn roots want their 
food close by and plenty of it. I have seen 
many failures to raise good crops of corn, 
simply because of deep plowing. 





Tendencies in Merino Sheep Breeding. 


H. E. MOORE, MICHIGAN. 





At Vermont, New York, Wisconsin and 
Michigan fairs there is a class for the 
American Merino, and they are judged ac- 
cording to the true type of the breed; they 
want a fair-sized sheep, with good form, 
heavily folded and covered all over with 
a dense, heavy fleece, and usually with a 
buff oil. In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois they 
also have a class for the American Me- 
rino, but a sheep such as I have described 
is hardly recognized at their fairs, and he 
is not recognized if he carries a buff oil 
and has many wrinkles or folds. They 
want a large, plain bodied sheep, with .a 
few folds around the neck, and-as dense 
a fleece as they can get on that style of 
sheep, but select the plainest for the De- 
laine class. Their flocks are registered in 
both the American Merino and the De- 
laine registers. They breed their ewes to 
both the American Merino and a Delaine 
ram, more often to a Delaine. But they 
do have to go back to their old-fashioned 
American Merino now and then to patch 
up the bare spots and increase the weight 
of the fleece. They are having great suc- 
cess with this style of breeding and are 
selling a great many rams.. Plenty of sales 
were made at their fairs at from $50 to 
$200 apiece, while we could not give away 
one of our wrinkly, buff oiled American 


The selecting | 





Merinos. 


In some states they have no class { | 





FIELD AND BARN 


.or them, and I don’t think they know 
what they are. 

Years of valuable time and a vast amount 
of money have been expended in perfect- 
ing the true type of American Merino. 
What has been the result? When the most 
careful breeders had gotten thejr flocks al- 
most to perfection unforeseen things came 
up and they found there was scartely any 
demand for their sheep. While they were 
at home busily engaged in perfecting this 
breed, out on the great plains and over 
mountains and valleys, where no man ever 
thought sheep could graze, great sheep 
ranches. were being located, and milliong 
of sheep were being képt. This created a 
demand for a different style of sheep from 
what they were breeding. The demand 
called for a large, plain, rangy sheep, and 
it did not seem to make much difference 
whether he had any wool on or not. After 
a time they began to want better rams, 
and the demand was for just such sheep 
as they are breeding in Ohio and Indiana 
—the crosses of the American Merino and 
Delaine. This demand for a large, plain 
sheep made a market for the French Me- 
rinos and Rambouillets. And the whole 
west and northwest went crazy over them, 
in fact nearly all the sheep breeders in the 
country caught the same disease. 

I am convinced of one thing, and that is 
if they ever improve their sheep so they 
will grow a finer, denser, more oily and 
heavier fleece, it has got to come from the 
American Merino. It is just the same to- 
day as it always has been. All other breeds 
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Feed Your Cattle Right. 


Our digestible corn concentrated feeds give variety and balance 
Cattle eat them with a relish. 
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Buffalo Gluten Feed 
Chicago Glaten Meal 
Germ Oil Meal 
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getting the brands above mentioned. They are the standard in feed- 
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have to come to the American Merino in 
order to improve their wool bearing quali- 
ties. 

Now I believe that the men who have 
the wrinkly, dense fleeced, heavy-shear- 
ing American Merino ewes hold the key to 
the next craze. If we bred them to the 
right kind of a ram I believe we can raise 
stock from them that will be the coming 
sheep and will be just what they want on 
the range to head and improve their flocks. 
I would breed them to a first-class im- 
ported Rambouillet ram, or one that was 
bred from imported stock; not from im- 
ported culls such as a good many dealers 
are palming off on the American breeders. 
Or if I had Rambouillet ewes I would breed 
them to a first-class, heavy shearing Amer- 
ican Merino ram, one of the true type. A 
cross. between the two works wonders if 
you have good stock on both sides. In com- 
paring the cross with the Rambouillet, it 
gives a better form, fines up the fiber, 
thickens the fleece, gives it plenty of oil, 
covers up the bare arm pits and flanks, 
adds one-half more ,wool to the belly and 
shears one-third more wool. In comparing 
them with the American Merino it adds 
much to the size, takes off the greater part 
of the wrinkles, leaves just enough to give 
them a splendid form, makes them more 
strong and robust, produces a fleece good 
enough for anyone, resulting in one of the 
best general purpose sheep in existence. 
After the first cross, those that run to 
plain, with open, dry fleece and a poor 
belly, I would breed to a first-class Ameri- 
can Merino ram. Those that are too 
wrinkly or too small I would breed to a 
first-class Rambouillet ram. 

Now what are we going to do? What are 
we going to breed in order to raise some- 
thing that will be in demand? Shall we 
adopt the plan of the Ohio breeders and 
mix up with the Delaines, or shall we cross 
with the Rambouillet? I think the latter 
preferable, as I believe the produce from 
that sheep is going to be the coming sheep. 
There is one objection to it. They cannot 
be registered. But in order to make it a 
success there should be an _ association 
formed and a register gotten up for the pur- 
pose of recording the produce from the reg- 
istered stock of each breed; then the tran- 
sient buyers will have a guide to take 
them where they can buy the best, as the 
produce from the thoroughbred dams are 
as much superior to the produce of grades 
and mongrels as the dam of the first is 
superior to the dam of the second. 


Experiences with Silos and Ensilage. 


T. A. MITCHELL, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y. 








Since dairying has become one of the 
principal agricultural pursuits, especially 
in the east, the supply of fodder or the 
raising of forage claims almost the first 
consideration of the farmer. We have 
tried on Oakland farm the various forage 
crops recommended and have come to the 
conclusion that they are all too expensive, 
on account of the necessary labor. We 
except rape for pigs and sheep, and en- 
silage, which we have for some years past 
used practically the year around. Ensilage 
is just as valuable in the heat and drouth 
of summer as in the winter’s cold. If, when 
you cut your new crop in the fall, any is 
left in the silo, cut right on to the old. 
We are now feeding out of the smaller 
of our two silos shown in the illustration 
corn put in in 1900 and it is just as good as 
that put in last fall. 

When building the first silo, place it con- 
venient for a second one. You may need it. 
The photo shows that ours are so placed, 
and it is not necessary to move from one 
to the other while filling. This is not only 
a saving of time, but allows one to get 
much more forage into a given space, as 
it has time to settle. I believe that every- 
one is agreed that ensilage corn must have 
cultivation and light, and not be planted 
too thick: But I believe that it is not set- 
tled that grain in the silo is of as much 
value as the same grain dried and fed 





CONVENIENT NEW YORK SILOS. 


as grain. My experience leads me to be- 
lieve that by chemical action, or by some 
unknown cause, to me at least, the corn 
put into the silo with the stalks is not of 
as much value as the same would be if 
dried, ground and fed as grain. This sub- 
ject our experiment stations should inves- 
tigate more fully. 

We are so well. convinced of this that 
this spring we shall plant and raise as 
good a crop of field corn as we can, striv- 
ing especially to raise a large quantity 
of grain, remove the ears, and cut the 
stalks into the silos. If it proves a failure 
we will let the readers of this paper know 
why. But we don’t intend that it shall 
prove wrong. On the contrary, we believe 
it a decided step in advance, the serious 
question being how to get the stalks into 
good ensilage if put in as dry as they must 
be, if left long enough to mature the grain. 
Our idea is to have plenty of ensilage for 
winter feed, enough for summer and some 
left over. We will do away entirely with 
green forage crops, as they cost too much 
labor, and do not produce enough per acre. 

When flies are thick and the heat most 
oppressive, try feeding young calves some 
ensilage. It makes our Holsteins grow, 
and makes calves grow also, whether they 
are black or white or any other color. 


The | Perfect Horse. 








While it is almost impossible to get a 
perfect horse, one may come near to it if 
the dimensions of such a horse are known. 
Oscar Gleason, the noted horse trainer, 
gives the following as the dimensions of 
what a perfect horse should be. These are 
the average measurements of six horses 
accepted for perfect symmetry and include 
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two celebrated stallions, two thoroughbred 
hunters and two chargers. This will not 
apply to the draft horse, but is will be 
found that the nearer the general utility 
horse comes to these measurements, the 
better he will be: 

Height, 66 in; length from shoulder-point 
to quarter, 66 in; from the lowest part of 
the chest to the ground, 36 in; from the el- 
bow point to the ground, 39 in; from the 
withers to the poll, just behind the ears, 
in a straight line, 30 in; the same meas- 
ured along the chest, 32 in; length of 
head, 22 in; width across the forehead, 9% 
in; withers to the hip, 22 in; stifle to the 
point of the hock, 29 in; root of the tail 
to the stifle joint, 26 in; point of the hock 
to the ground, 22% in; length of arm from 
the elbow to the pisiform bone (the rear 
bone of those forming the upper articula- 
tion of the knee), 19% in; from the pisiform 
bone to the ground, 19% in; girth variesfrom 
79 to 89 in; circumference of fore cannon 
bone (large metacarpal or shank bone, ex- 
tending from the knee to the fetlock), 7% 
to 9 in; circumference of arm just below 
the elbow, 16% to 18 in. 





The Berkshire Hog a Standby. 





Since this old breed of hogs became well 
known there have been many candidates 
for popular favor, but with the exception 
of Poland-Chinas, no other has succeeded 
in attracting as much notice as these won- 
derfully popular pork producers, and the 
American farmer has good reasons for re- 
taining them. They are large, the boar 
shown in the illustration weighing 800 
pounds. They are especially adapted to 
corn belt conditions, being good grazers, 
good feeders, with excellent digestive and 
assimilative powers. 

The feed consumed results in excellent 
gains and the pork is of high quality, with 
a very desirable admixture of fat and lean. 
While there was a tendency toward fine- 
ness of bone for a time, breeders corrected 
this and the Berkshire of to-day is well de- 
veloped all around. The long body and 
full hams and shoulders furnish a large per- 
centage of the highest grade pork. The 
bacon from a Berkshire is much more de- 
sirable than from the short, chunky hogs. 
It contains a comparatively large amount 
of lean meat well mixed with the fat. 

This breed is most excellent for crossing. 
Crosses with Poland-Chinas have given es- 
pecially good results, many feeders claim- 
ing that they prefer the mixture to pure- 
bred animals of either breed. A Berkshire 
boar placed at the head of a herd of com- 
mon sows soon results in a very select lot 
of high-grade hogs, which will top the mar- 





AN 800-POUND CHAMPION BERKSHIRE BOAR 











ket without much trotble when sold as fat 
animals. ‘Since the heavy hog’ has returned 
to favor with packers, Berkshires are more 
popular than ever, supplying at nine to ten 
months packing stock or shippers of good 
weight and quality. The champion Berk- 
shire shown in the illustration is owned by 
J. F. Stover of Indiana. He is not fat, but 
is in excellent breeding. He illustrates 
fairly well the main points of the breed— 
good length, deep sides, dished face, full 
shoulder and a fairly good ham, although 
lacking somewhat in the last point. 








What Is a Dual Purpose Cow? 
*PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

How shall we know her when we see 
her? In answering this question I yuote 
from my book The study of breeds: The 
more important inJications, important per- 


haps, in the order named, are: Medium to 
large size for the breed or grade; gooc 
length and depth in the coupling, especial- 
ly in the females; good development 0. 
udder and milk veins; good constitution as 
indicated by good width through the heart 
head amd neck inclining to long and fine 
and ribs of medium spring, open spaced 
and covered with a good handling skin. 
Contrasted with beef cattle, dual purpose 
cattle are: Im general outline less mas- 
Sive, not so even in their proportions and 
not so smooth; in size they are about the 
sam2, bui-do not weigh quite so well; they 
are a little longer in the head, neck, limbs 
and barrel; they are not so wide at the 
withers, are a little less full in the breast, 
shouders, hips and twist, and are not quite 
so rounded or close spaced in the ribs, and 
the development of udder and milk veins is 
much more marked. Contrasted with dairy 
cattle dual purpose cattle are: In general 
outline much larger and heavier as a rule, 
the fore and hind quarters are more evenly 
balanced, the angular points are not so 
prominent and the form is not so spare; 
the withers. are wider, the spinal column 
less prominent and the back straighter; the 
breast is more. strongly developed, the 
spring of rib rounder, the hips and thighs 
heavier and the bone somewhat larger, and 
in general development of head, neck, body, 
udder and milk veins, this difference is not 
greatly marked. 

The above is the type of cow that, through 
the persistent advocacy of certain dairy 
writers has been stigmatized as a myth, a 
delusion and a snare. -They have denied 
her the right to live. For a time they 
succeeded so far in neutralizing the dual 
quality by the use‘ of dairy sires by that 
section of the farmers who listened to their 
much fair speech, that this magnificent 
type of animal was threatened with anni- 
hilation. It will take long years to undo 
the mischief. The advocates of annihila- 
tion as the highest end of the dual purpose 
cow were doubtless sincere in the line of 
advocacy which they thrust upon the farm- 
ers with a persistency worthy of a better 
cause, hence, charity bids us try and cover 
up their mistake, lest the generations yet 
unborn point the finger at their want of 
good judgment from an evolving’ future. 
Some of those advocates were otherwise 
magnificent men. -But this -makes their 
mistake all the more unexplainable. 

DUAL PURPOSE COW MISREPRESENTED- 

But there is another class of men who 
have decried the dual purpose cow who are 
not thus honest. They have, it is to be 
feared, deliberately seated themselves in 
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which, to the undiscérning, appear exceed- 
ingly favorable to the. straight dairy :cow 
and as unfavorable to the dual purpose 
cow. Who constituted those wise ones the 
judges as to What ‘is a dual purpose cow? 
is it not true that-many of those’ cows are 
scrub cows of the most scrubby type? They 
ate neither oné thing nor another. How 
different those ‘no purpose cows: are from 
the dual purpose cow as outlined above. 
Another class who decry the dual purpose 
cow are found ‘in very different surround- 
ings. They have crept into some of our 
experiment stations, and-have istituted 
comparisons between the production of 
these no purpose cattle and the highest 
types of dairy cattle. Such comparisons 
are peculiarly harmful. If made.innocent- 
ly, what about the competency of the men 


who make them? If made intentionally, 
what about their honesty? But dual pur- 
pose truth, like liberty, cannot be laid 


away in the grave of oblivious forgetful- 
ness. Neither grave stone nor armored sol- 
dier can prevent the final resurrection of 
either. 








-_ 


the chair of willful misrepresentation, They, | 


are continually poring over records that 
give the average production ‘of cows over 
a state or a portion of the same. They then 
look up the dairy. performance of some crack 
dairy herds. They assume that all cows 
not included in such, are dual purpose 
cows. They draw comparisons accordingly, 





*M@xtracts from a paper read before the 
national live stock .association, December, 
1901. 





ATLAS: 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Feeding Value, $26.54 per ton 
Manurial Value, 16.26 per ton 
Total Value, 34.67 per ton 





Protein, over 36 per cent 
Fat, nearly. 14 per cent 


CHEAPEST TO BUY 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 
; PROVEN BY¥ EXPERIENCE 
TESTED BY ANALYSIS 
How Atlas Gluten Meal compares 


with other feeds is described on pag@ 
514, American Agriculturist for No- 





ATLAS FEED AND MILLINGCO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
P. O. Box 164 
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U.S. SEPARATOR 


DOES 


PERFECT WORK 


Miss. AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECH. COLLEGE. 
AGRICULTURAL COLL. Miss. 
Dec, 31, 1901. 
The Separator (U. S.) has done 


perfect work. 
J. S, MOORE, 
Acting Instructor. 
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DAIRY COWS 


MILK 1S INCREASED 
AND MORE BUTTER 
Is a positive certainty where 


PRATTS FOOD 


is FED 


{Tf ALSO MAKES CALVES PROFITABLE 
Ask Fag dealer about it, or write 
us 50- 









Horses, 
25c. Package by mail 25c. 
STATE iF FOR ANIMALS OF POULTRY 
MENTION THIS PAPEB 
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We do not make 
extrav: t claims. 
We let you test it 
for yourself and 
demonstrate 
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Pruning Plum Trees. 


*WILLIAM TOOLE, 


oe 


Taking for granted that your trees are 
bought from the nursery, pruning should 
be commenced at the time of planting in 
the orchard, carefully trimming the 
‘bruised or broken ends of roots with a 
sharp knife. Carry out with the top the 
same idea you would when planting shade 
trees—cut back somewhere near in pro- 
portion to the loss of roots, and you will 
have a much stronger immediate growth 
than you will if no pruning is done. 

If your ycung tree is a long switch, it 
is easy to plan for the future form of the 
tree. Cut back as low as you dare have 
the branches spread from the trunk. It 
is not desirable to have the branches up 
so high that a horse may pass under. Bet- 
ter if the branches keep the horse so far 
away that the whiffletrees cannot touch 
the body, but you will want to get under 
the tree yourself to pick up fruit. Some 
varieties will scarcely permit this if al- 
lowed to grow their own way when young. 

TRAINING YOUNG TREES. 


You may sometimes buy young trees 
which have not been properly trained in 
the nursery, thus making it necessary to 
cut well back to force the growth of a new 
body rather than to have a sprawling thing 
which will compel the removal of large 
branches at some future time. If your 
trees thrive well, the branches will be long 
switches, which should be cut back to one- 
third of their length, otherwise some will 
throw out branches near the ends, and the 
most thrifty ones will incline to take on 
the form of trees themselves. The more 
luxuriant the growth of the switch the 
more positive should be the pruning. This 
cutting back should be repeated so long as 
the tendency to make long extensions of 
growth is continued, but after fruiting 
commences, attention will have to be given 
mostly to keeping the inside sufficiently 


open and preventing interlocking or cross-.- 


ing of small branches. 

Forethought in pruning will make the 
trees more cempact and strong, thus 
lessening the tendency to break down when 
loaded with fruit. A good time to prune is 
late in winter during the pleasant days 
when you feel as if you just wanted to do 
some horticultural work that makes it 
seem as if spring is coming. Other good 
times to prune are when the weather is 
not too hot nor too cold. It would be well 
to keep your knife in your pocket when 
the wood is frozen, and not plan for any 
pruning during the dog days, but even then 
you may help nature along if you have 
overlooked here or there a small branch 
which shows that the tree will soon have 
no use for it. A knife blade with a straight 
edge is better for pruning than the ortho- 
dox form of a hooked blade. With a slight 
pressure with the left hand on the branch 
to be removed and a drawing cut with the 
right hand, you can with the straight sharp 
edge remove a much larger branch than 
should be found necessary to take off. 

Pruning for stubs to strike on when jar- 
ring off the curculios and gouger seems to 
be of doubtful necessity. When cutting 
for scions, judgment should be used in re- 
gard to the future shaping of the young 
tree, and it would be well to do it your- 
self rather than to defer to the opinion 
of the man who wants the scions. After 
the trees have commenced to bear you may 
have difficulty in getting scions from such 
free fruiting varieties as the Arctic, Town- 
send, DeSota, Rollingstone, etc. 


PROMOTING GROWTH AND THINNING. 


Experiments in cutting back parts of 
trees this year on the Arctic and Baraboo, 
prove that we can in this way promote 
young growth. Reasoning from this, I think 
we can to some extent thus rejuvenate 
our old trees of such overbearing varie- 

*Read before the summer meeting of Wis- 
consin horticultural society. 
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ties as the DeSota, which after a few years 
bearing shows lack of vigor and tendency 
to die out. There is another kind of prun- 
ing which is of marked benefit, not only 
in promoting the vigor and in prolonging 
the life of the tree, but also in improving 
the quality and size of the fruit. I refer 
to fruit pruning as thinning, but by all 
means let it be done by removing the fruit 
and not the fruit spurs. 

The curculio and gouger will try to do the 
thinning for you, but they make such a 
mess of it their work should be prevented 
as much as possible. Sometimes the in- 
jury from aphis is in such shape that it 
is well to trim off and burn the infected 
branches. Black knot and blights should 
be treated with the knife and fire, but I 
have not been troubled with these diseases, 
so can say but little about them. In con- 
clusion, would say, keep your knife sharp. 


Notes from Our Experiment Farm. 


The pear tree psylla has been a serious 
pest and but little income has been derived 
from the two older Bartlett orchards. It 
was first discovered in these orchards about 
ten years ago, and had not before done 
serious injury in this country. Expert ad- 
vice was sought. Barrels of kerosene emul- 


beginning to lose some of its vigor. The 
next year it reappeared in the spring, 
began its attack, but soon _ subsided, 
hardly any of the midsummer brood de- 
veloping. In the late fall there seemed an 
abundance of mature insects, but last 
spring there were few or none to be found. 
It had gone as mysteriously as it had come 
and scientists are puzzled to know the 
course. 

An old orchard of dwarf Bartlett, Diel, 
Louise Bon and Buffum was cleared off a 
few years after the psylla made its appear- 
ance and the ground is now occupied with 
Japanese plums, peaches, currants and 
apples. Last fall the older of the twe 
Bartlett orchards was cleared and the land 
at once set to apples. The pear trees, all 
standards, had been planted 18 to 20 feet 
apart each way and were from 20 to. 30 
feet high, and six to eight inches in diame- 
ter. The trees had not grown much in 
recent years on account of the psylla, 
although they had been well fed and the 
land cultivated each season, planted to 
crimson clover, etc. 

The trees were taken out by the roots 
and the ground left as clean as a meadow. 
The branches were cut off five feet above 
the ground and when the land was wet 
the stumps were pulled out with three 
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STARTING YOUNG LETTUCE PLANTS FOR FORCING 


The illustration shows the interior of one of the hothouses of J. F. Jordan, a 


successful R I gardener. 
on approved plans. 


The indoor crops- raised are principally late lettuce and early cucumbers. 


His hothouses have an area of 500x40 ft, and are constructéd 
The house shown is covered with glass 16x24 in and % in thick. 


In the 


room shown the plants are started. Carnations are also grown with good success. 
The houses are heated by a 15 h p boiler, with 3 in feed, and 1% in distributing pipes. 


The crops are sold mostly in N Y> 


sion were used, but to no apparent effect 
in controlling the pest. Theoretically kero- 
sene emulsion ought to kill the psylla, but 
in practice it did not. The mature insects 
in the fall were not killed by an applica- 
tion of 20% kerosene and water. 

The fight has been carried on for years. 
In addition to kerosene emulsion, therough 
trials were made of whale oil soap, lime 
water and kerosene and water. None 
proved effective. The great trouble in suc- 
cessfully fighting this insect is that new 
broods are coming out every day through 
the. breeding season. The young. insects 
soon cover themselves with honey dew, 
which is impervious to the spray. A heavy 
rain will wash off this honey dew, after 
which a thorough spraying will kill many 
of them, but there are usually enough left 
to breed and restock the trées. | 

In 1899 it was ‘noticed that the pest waa 


horses. A heavy chain was hooked around 
the trunk four feet from the ground, so 
that it would not slip. The team was 
then hitched on and driven out straight, 
pulling the tree over. Keeping up the pull 
they were swung around a circle, some- 
times only once, but frequently four to six 
times, thus breaking off the roots and 
making a clean job. Only an occasional 
root now shows and these will not interfere 
with cultivation. 


SE A 

Healing Girdled Trees—Sometimes rab- 
bits make bad work girdling trees in young 
orchards. Many trees thus injured can be 
saved by opening a six-inch tile length- 
wise, placing it around the trunk of the 
tree. Secure it with a wire at the top and 
bottom and fill it with moist earth. The 
foliowing autumn, the damaged bark will 
usually be healed.—[F. O. Sibley, Otsego 
County, N Y.. 





A Satisfactory Begonia. 


E. CLEARWATERS, INDIANA, 





In March I secured a four-inch slip, hard- 
ly a slip, as it had a few roots, of the 
Purity begonia, and potted it in rich dirt in 
asmall can. After a few days it began to 
grow and was soon large enough to repot. 
This was carefully done, the plant being 
removed to a can, quart size, that was filled 
with rich dirt. In a few weeks it outgrew 
this can, and at the next repotting it was 
put into a paint keg. Charcoal was put in 
the bottom, as in the cans, and rich dirt 
from a decayed straw pile was the potting 
material. 

By June 26 it measured 18 inches in hight, 
18 inches in width, had leaves four inches 
in diameter and was loaded with pure, 
waxy blossoms. The leaves are a pretty 
green, veined beneath with red, and the 
stems are red. The leaves are smooth, 
hence it is an easy plant to keep clean, and 
for us it has been entirely free of insects. 
The foliage is thick and healthy, so it is a 
pretty plant when not in bloom. There 
have also been four rooted slips, and three 
slips without roots taken from the plant. 
Now more rooted slips could be taken with- 
out injury to the plant. 

The first soil used was taken from under 
a decayed log. The plant was kept in an 
east window until the first of June, when 
it was taken out of doors under a tree, 
where it received the sun until about 10 
o’clock. When strong winds threaten, the 
plant should be taken in, as the stems are 
easily broken. We have furnished no sup- 
port for Our plant, although it is generally 
given to fast growing begonias. If you 
wish a plant that will be a constant pleas- 
ure, and that will give you a fine plant ina 
short time, try this begonia. 





Chemical ‘Changes in Trees. 


PROF B. T. FERNOW, DIRECTOR N Y COLLEGE 
OF FORESTRY. 





Where do the constituents of sweets, resins 
and mucilaginous materials, found in some 
trees, come from? Fuller says we find no 
traces of such substances in the liquids.— 
[Supt S. G. George Hudson cemetery, N Y. 

Although Mr Fuller mixes matters® to 
some extent in explaining the crude sap 
and the presence of saccharine, resinous 
and mucilaginous materials in the trees, his 
explanation in the main is correct, that 
these latter are a result of the life processes 
of the tree, due to chemical combinations 
and changes which take place under the 
influence of light and temperature. 





Setting Ginseng Roots—Make a dibble of 
a piece of fork handle about one foot long 
sharpened at one end. Mark the beds in 
rows both ways six inches apart. With the 
sharp stick make a hole where the marks 
cross each other and put in the root two 
inches below the surface. Hold it against 
the side of the hole with the forefinger of 
the left hand and crowd the stick into the 
ground, pressing the dirt against the root. 
By this method the planter can set roots 
rapidly and the work is well done.—[John 
Fraser, Washington County, N Y. 


Celery in the Greenhouse—In New 
Hampshire, celery was easily grown under 
glass, but there was some difficulty in 
blanching, as rotting seemed to be more 
common than out of doors. The variety 
known as Golden Self Blanching was the 
most valuable for indoor culture, 





Copper Sulphate in a 4% solution sprayed 
over wheat fields at the rate of 25 gallons 
per acre will kill wild turnips without in- 
juring the grain. crop. 





Alfalfa and Weeds do not thrive well on 
same ground. Cut the weeds frequently 
until alfalfa gets a start. 


The Use of Alfalfa Hay reduces the ne- 
cessity of protein feeds. 
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Small Crops, 


unsalable vegetables, result from 


Don't let another season pass witho pleating want of 
VICK’S SEEDS, The highest quality seeds at the 
most reasonable price, Vick'’s Seeds are the most profit. 


bile because the “VICKS 
‘Farmer’s Handbook | otash ® 


A complete, reliable and valuable reference book, 
— wat Laat Septien — and = < crops, prep, 
aration 0 fertilizing an: + 
fms soos Be izing vit asa 3 aot Tei Vegetables are especially fond of 
‘ou oK’s on 8 paper, and we will sen with it, ] 
VIOK'S Garden and Floral Guide, splendidly Potash. Write for our free pamphlets. 
RAL] = ey yp Pen gang that will help you, 
whether you plant for pleasure or for profit. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


Box 1599.. Rochester, N. Y. 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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non fy: Ceo. S. Josselyn 











upon to yield— TANDARD 
are hardy, grow ape ee aie, axe Frepomi, N.Y, pwrens OF 
juce en b] 
Frail; peculiarly free from disease. We sell noth- ? sae s Early.....The eee Petenen 4 : 
ing but smooth, vigorous, well-rooted stock. Cat- Fe FBR -<ccccsccssocscensses ane 4 m3 
slogue describes full line of trees,strawberries,ete. y Best Curran’ 
HARRISON NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin, Md Awarded gold and silver medals at the Pan-American. Large 
a, Se. List of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalogue Free. 











Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored piates of veg and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the foliow- 
ing liberal offer: 


Every Em ipty Envelope 


To every one who will state oe et eis was a and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalo ue, and “~ send 
free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson’’ of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering ; np 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, ina 

velope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cok payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


85 & 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


@an be depended 
on for hay and 
pasture underall 
conditions. It 


has been grown long enough to prove that it is a success. We have grown it 
aere for years. Being located in the Best Seed Producing section of the 
United *States we are headquarters for it and for high grade TIMOTHY, 
CLOVER, and other valuable Gass Seeds for PERMANENT PAST- 
URES and MEADOWS. Weare growers of Improved SEED GRAIN, 
SEED CORN, SEED ‘POTATOES and of Choice and Rare kinds of 
Vegetable Seeds. Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about them. We 
‘send it free. 


FARMER SEED CO., 254th St. Faribault, Minn. 
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"Spar k's EARLIANA T Tomato. 


introduced tpg year has made more hard 
customers than any cthes bevel everintroduced. Price: coat Sees 
0Z., S5c.; x Ib., Bed 7353 Ib., 510.68. Our 1%2 Garden 

Farm Manaal tells the story of this wonderful tomatoand hundreds 


things Free. JOHNSON & ST OKES, “rs *"Phtled Undelphia, Pe 


DWYER’S NURSERIES ——— 


home grounds our leading specialty. Write now for 72-page descriptive ona illustrated 
send it Poostpaid free, on appieten. Ask for any infevenetiom you are in need of on horticulture, 
. DWYER & SON, Orange County Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y. 
wn 


. We raise V te Besd 
At Wholesale Prices. ro.ttoce, vane sesas, exec on 
our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Gatalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 


delay. JO8. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coidwater, N. Y. 
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Fertile Eggs in Early spring. 
H. 8 BABCOCK, RHODE ISLAND. 
——= 

If one desires to secure fertile eggs early 
in the season there are certain precautions 
to be taken. The hens should be induced 
to exercise as. much as possible. To secure 
this end there is nothing better than to 
have abundant litter and scatter whole 
grain in it, so as to compel the hens to 
scratch for their food. The food should 
contain at least 10%, and 20% would be 
better, of.animal matter. Whether the an- 
imal food is ground green. bones, beef 
scraps or animal meat is not of so much 
consequence as that animal food be given. 
Probably, if the bones have plenty of lean 
meat adhering to them, they are the best 
to use. 

Beef scraps I have used in preference to 
other animal foods, because they are always 
obtainable at reasonable prices. Some, so- 
called animal meals, are apt to be two lax- 
ative and their use requires more care than 
most poultrymen are willing to give. Ifa 
mash is given for one meal, it should be 
fed warm, not hot, and the addition of a 
little sulphur will be found beneficial. 

The eggs should he gathered regularly,and 
frequently if the weather is cold in order to 
prevent their being chilled. While an egg 
will endure considerable. cold, yet even a 
slight chill may prevent it. from hatching, 
and it is always “better to be safe than to 
be sorry” .in such matters. The fresher 
the eggs the stronger will be their fertil- 
ity. While eggs sometimes will hatch 
when six weeks or two months old, they 
are much more likely to hatch if not more 
than one week old. If they must be kept, 
their fertility will tend to be preserved by 
turning them over every day or two. 

If eggs are purchased for hatching and 
come from a distance, they should be un- 
packed promptly, put.in a cool place and 
allowed to lie undisturbed upon their sides 
for from 24 to 48 hours, according to the 
distance they have traveled before they are 
placed under’a hen or in an incubator. 
Experiments have shown that the jarring 
incidental to travel to some degree dis- 
places the contents of the eggs and that a 
period of rest is necessary to secure the 
proper readjustment of the contents. Neg- 
lect to give traveled eggs the requisite 
rest is probably responsible for not a few 
complaints regarding their being fertile. 

A rotten egg is one that has been fertiie. 
Not a few complaints are made that the 
eggs set were infertile because after incu- 
bation they were rotten. But their rotten- 
ness proves exactly the reverse. An egg 
which has never been fertilized will be as 
odorless after three weeks incubation as it 
was at the start. The sweetness may not 
prove that it was never fertilized because 
it is possible that fertile eggs may be so 
injured that the germ never'starts to grow, 
but rottenness proves that there was a 
germ which began to grow but died during 
some period of the incubation. 


The Utility of Green Cut Bone—Poul- 
trymen generally admit not only the value 
of it, but the necessity of its use to secure 
the greatest profit in the producion of meat 
or eggs. It contains a large amount of 
protein, the most costly element to buy, 
and the one so necessary to make growth or 
eges. Chicks and fowls of all ages like it, 
but it is a concentrated food and must be 
fed carefully. 
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Douglas Mixture is made of one-half 
pound sulphate of iron, one ounce sulphuric 
acid and two gallons pure soft water. Mix 
and give one teaspoonful to each pint of 
drinking water for fowls. 





Whole Grain the Best Feed—I think peo- 
ple make a great mistake in feeding hot 
mash. I fed it for a long time and would 
lose about one hen in six from so doing. 
I believe the best feed is whole corn, wheat 
and oats, with ground green bone. I have 
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not leost.a hen since I stopped feeding. hot 
feéd:—[C. H, Peak, Bristol Comey RE 
For Roup, a simple ard effective remedy 
is equal parts ammonia, glycerin and tur- 
pentine. Apply around nostrils and on any 
canker spots which may have formed. 
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‘That's what we consider our 
ability to make such a 
machine th 


Prairie State 
Incubator. 


The people who have used 
it think the same. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture thinks thesame. The Judges at 342 
shows have thought thesame, Everybody thinks 
so. Our new catalogue No. 74, with fifty tinted 
plates, four original paintings and 700 halftone 
illustrations, sent absolutely free. Write before 
they are all gone. 


Prairie State Incb. Co., Homer City, Pa. 
Largest Incubator and Brooder Factory in the World, 
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Books. Bright, instructive and worth 
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IT BEATS ALL. 


The Natural Hen Incubator beats the 
old way © setting hens ten times over. 
100 egg hatcher costs only $2. 94,000 sold 
principally by agents. We want 5,000 ee 
men and women agents for the new season. -— 
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HATURAL HEM INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, HEB. 


Trial of a Truth. « 


‘We make the statement that the 
NEW PREMIER AND SIMPLICITY 


ocubators 


are the best, and then we ar ted = 
thet we believe it ay by sendin : 
them on free trial. Here is the seathino for safety and surety, 
Our detailed a for Brooders, Poultry Houses. etc., sent for only 
5c, You went acopy of our beautifal art Catalog. Sent y de. 
Columbia Incubator Co.. 62 Arch Street, Delaware City, Del. 
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LEE’S ECG MAKER 


makes fowls healthy and profitable all the year. If 
not sold in your town sen a3 rt. for Eos, package, or $2 
for apnoea pail, GEO. H Omaha, Neb., 
or 8 Park Place, New — 

Use Lee's Lice Killer for lice and mites on chtekens& hogs. 
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Choosing an Incubator. 


J. H, F. EVERSZ, WASHINGTON. 





I always had a fancy for poultry and 
kept several dozen hens when I lived in 
town. As they supplied the house with 
eggs, I concluded there must be a profit in 
the poultry business. So upon moving into 
the country three years ago I increased my 
flock to nearly 100. As raising chicks for 
early market was impossible with the old 
hen, I decided to try the artificial method. 
It is hard for a beginner to select a reli- 
able machine, especially when he has no 
knowledge of incubators. As there are so 
many to select from, one almost becomes 
lost, as all makers claim their machine to 
be the best. I first tried one machine and 
then another, with poor results, until I 
bought a Prairie State. My first hatch with 
this was 13 chicks out of 14 eggs put in the 
enachine, and the next 110 chicks from 120 
fertile eggs. I have hatched as high as 97% 
of the fertile eggs. 

Last fall I built, a poultry house 11 by 50 
feet. For winter use I gave the fowls 30 
teet for a roosting room and 20 feet for a 
wcratching shed. When the hatching sea- 
won began I divided the house into five pens 
41 by 10 feet each, in which I keep 200 hens. 
Wy main object is to raise broilers and eggs 
tor market. I sell to private customers and 
commission houses. I raise chicks both 
with hens and brooders. The laying hens I 
teed a bran mash, into which has been 
mixed several ounces of bacon grease or 
lard, also boiled wheat, which makes 
a splendid morning meal. Wheat strewn 
in straw gives them plenty of exercise dur- 
fng the day. I also feed green cut bone, 
carrots, cabbage, charcoal and grit, with 
plenty of fresh water and dust to roll in. 





Late Winter Work with Bees. 


GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 





An important question about bees in win- 
ter quarters is shall we confine them to 
their hives? If the dead ones in falling 
clog the entrance it does not make any dif- 
ference if they are fastened in or not. In 
one case they will die against the wire cloth, 
and in the other they will get out on the 
floor, on the shelves or about the room and 
die. It is untidy and disagreeable to have 
dead bees around on floor and shelves. An 
extra space may be given below the*frames 
for the dead bees that they may not clog 
up the entrance. With the Simplicity hives 
this can be readily furnished by turning the 
bottom board hollow side up, putting wire 
cloth over the opening at both the front 
and back end, and fastening the bottom 
boards in place. 

When shall we remove bees in spring to 
summer quarters? -When they do not get 
too restless I let them remain in the 
cellar until soft maples and willow furnish 
pollen. Set them out early in the morning 
of a warm, mild day and move each hive 
quietly, that they may not be disturbed. 
When possible place on old stands. After 
they are “all out watch the weak ones and 
stop swarming and robbing. Spring dying 
is not a disease but is caused by late, cold, 
stormy weather. Weak colonies are gen- 
erally affected. It is much worse after a 
hard, cold winter and disappears on ap- 
proach of settled weather. It’s effects are 
not generally felt before March and some- 
times continue until” May. 





Keeping Poultry Accounts—The best 
way is to get a copy of our poultry record 
book which costs but 25 cents and is very 
simple, yet comprehensive. A poultry keep- 
er who did not want to be bothered with 
figures said he put in a box what money 
was received from the sale of eggs and 
fowls and took out the amount necessary 
to buy grain. No account was kept of the 
eggs and fowls used and eaten, but as the 
box always had money in it he could easily 
tell the profit from the fowls. 








POULTRY--APIARY 


NOT RECOMMENDED 
FOR EVERYTHING 


But if You Have Kidney, Liver or Bladder Trouble, 
You Will Find Swamp-Root Just 
the Remedy You Need. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and 
bladder troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, 
but now modern science proves that nearly all dis- 
eases have their beginning in the disorder of these 
most important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is 
their work. 

Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or out of 
order, you can understand how quickly your entire 
body is affected, and how every organ seems to fail 
to do its duty. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
because as soon as your kidneys are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. A trial will con- 
vince anyone. 


Doctors Prescribe Swamp-Root. 


“I have prescribed that wonderful remedy for kidney and bladder 
complaints, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Koot, with most beneficial effect 


and know of many cures by its use. These patients had kidney trou- 
ble, as diagnosed by other physicians, and treated without v_benedi 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root effected a cure. I am a liberal 

accept a specific wherever I find it, in an onmaanel school or ‘= 
of it. For desperate cases of kidney or complaint 
treatment with. unsatisfactory results I turn to Dr. Kilmer’s 8 

Root with most flattering results. I shall continue to — 
it and from personal observation sate that Swamp-Root 

curative properties.’ L. BARSTOW IRISH . 

Sept. 24, 1901. 276 9th te Borough of B Brooklyn, N. ee 
Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for 
many kinds of diseases, and if permitted to con- 
tinue, much suffering with fatal results are sure to fol- 
low. Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you 
dizzy, restless, sleepless and irritable. Makes you 
pass water often during the day and obliges you to 
get up many times during the night. Unhealthy kid- 
neys cause rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the blad- 
der, pain or dull ache in the back, joints and mus- 
cles; makes your head ache and back ache, causes 
indigestion, stomach and liter trouble, you get a sal- 
low, yellow complexion, makes you feel as though 
you had heart trouble; you may have plenty of ambi- - 

tion, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the world-famous kidney remedy. In taking 
Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for 
Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer and gentle 
aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your con- 
dition, take from your urine on rising about four 
ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand 
twenty-four hours. If on examination it is milky or 
cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or if small 
particles float about in it, your kidneys are in need 
of immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is used in the 
leading hospitals, recommended by physicians in 
their private practice, and is taken by doctors them- 
selves who have kidney ailments, because théy rec- 
ognize in it the greatest and most successful rem- 
edy for kidney, liver and bladder troubles. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Root Sent Free by Mali. 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
troubles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, with- 
out cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of 
the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
cured. In writing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American 
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If you are already convinced 
that Swamp-Root is what you 
need you can purchase the 
régular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a club of 

Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

the year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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gUISCONTING ANCES— Responsible subscribers will con- 

tinue to receive this jo 1 til the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continned for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
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hability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
ntee is an ironclad one. It means jast what it says. 
f means that no advertisement is al in our columns 
until we are eqttalio® nw My — AN 80 — 
can safely do business with him ur 
 & a * that “if any subscriber is swindled 


ntee means 
roegh any advertisement in_our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date tisf 
7 wrenagete with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
adjust while Ril the circumstances are fresh. 
We de not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
fuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders,: or registered letter, although smail 
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The interstate commerce commission in 
its report to congress last week aptly 
points out the difference between honest 
and dishonest railroads. “We certainly 
believe that existing laws should be so 
amended that railway managers who de- 
sire to observe them can do so without 
risk of sacrificing their property.’’ The re- 
port places further stress upon the neces- 
sity of needed federal legislation, giving 
the commission power to enforce its rulings. 
This position is taken year after year,-and 
forms the most prominent portion of the 
annual reports. The great thinking public 
is nearly a unit in demandimg like recog- 
nition. Congress cannot forever remaim 
deaf to the just desires of the people. 

Whenever anything is said regarding the 
condition of city milk, the producers al- 
Ways get the blame for unwholesome or 
impure milk. 3oards of health and many 
physicians seem to take delight in casting 
stones at the farmer and pass over the 
heads of the milk distributers. There is 
no question but that the farm end of the 
milk business can be and should be im- 
proved, but it is unjust and untrue to lay 
all the blame for bad milk on the farmers. 
Nearly all the adulteration which is prac- 
ticed is done after the milk leaves the 
farm. Preservatives are emplodyed by deal- 
ers and peddlers to keep the milk sweet 
after they receive it. Everything is done 
in the way of giving advice, making rules 
and regulations, etc, to insure good milk 
except the one thing necessary to get it— 
pay a price which makes its production 
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profitable. It costs money to give the nec- 
essary care and attention to cows, stables 
and utensils which is required in the pro- 
duction of high grade milk. As long as 
dealers pay the same price for dirty milk 
as for clean milk, and in no case give more 
than the cost of production, there will be 
no incentive to better the quality. There 
will be no trouble in securing a better qual- 
ity of milk if a proper inducement is of- 
fered to make it. 


Collapse of Cuban Misrepresentation. 


The hearings for and against the free ad- 
mission of Cuban sugar, tobacco and other 
products have been fully ‘presented from 
both standpoints before the ways and 
means committee at Washington during the 
past two weeks. It appears from the testi- 
mony of the Cubans themselves, and from 
official documents, that the following is a 
true but brief summary of the facts: 

Cuba is recovering from the ravages of 
war more rapidly than any nation ever did. 
Her recuperation in three years is relative- 
ly greater than that of our own southern 
states in 15 years after the war. Work at 
good wages exceeds the suppiy of people in 
Cuba willing to labor, and has led to the 
immigration of over 60,000 laborers, so that 
no distress prevails among those willing to 
work. The Cuban tobacco industry has re- 
covered its old-time proportions, is rapidly 
increasing and is very prosperous. Cuba 
is producing sugar more cheaply than any 
other region, plantations and sugar mills 
have been restored, and this year’s sugar 
crop will be almost as large as the maxi- 
mum before the war. Without tariff con- 
cessions from this country, the Cuban su- 
gar industry is more profitable than our 
own domestic sugar industry. Thanks to 
the unexampled humanitarianism of the 
United States, Cuba’s future is brilliant 
with promise. 

The attempt to show the contrary is 
largely due to the sugar trust that monop- 
olizes the Cuban crop, to the English to- 
bacco trust that controls 60% of the Cuban 
tobacco industry, and to the American to- 
bacco trust that controls practically the bal- 
ance of the industry. These great trusts, 
and a number of foreign speculators in Cu- 
ban lands, seek great favors for themselves 
at the expense of domestic producers. These 
pretenses have now heen exposed, but not 
until they had imposed upon the adminis- 
tration. 

While; the concessions demanded by Cu- 
ban trusts would enhance their already 
great profits, such favors would be disas- 
trous to enormous domestic producing in- 
terests. Our domestic cigar leaf tobacco in- 
dustry, through the growers of leaf, deal- 
ers in the same, the cigarmakers’ union and 
manufacturers, together with all other in- 
terests related to this vast domestic indus- 
try, are for the first time an absolute unit 
against concessions to Cuba’s already pros- 
perous tobacco industry, as certain to 
cause untold evil to the whole tobacco in- 
dustry in the states. 

The producers of sugar beets and sugar 
cane, of tobacco and cigars, wool and cot- 
ton, fruits and vegetables, rice, nuts, etc,— 
industries that at present and prospective- 
ly are of vastly greater proportions than 
the immense tobacco interests,—are also a 
unit in this matter. In a word, the mil- 
lions engaged in these domestic products 
and manufactures therefrom declare: 

“We wish a continuance of protection 
against tropical competition. If our protec- 
tion is removed, take away protection from 
other interests. Do not put us on the free 
list, and expect us to vote protection for the 
other fellow.” 


The partial failure of the corn crop last 
year and the coincidence of a very large 
wheat crop have led to much speculation 
as to the extent to which wheat feeding 
might make good the corn deficiency. That 
wheat may be profitably substituted for 
corn when the price of the two grains ap- 
proaches a parity is well understé6od, so 


far as scientific experiment goes, and that 
each year a small percentage of low grade 
wheat is so used is equally well known, 
but unless price reiations are radically 
abnormal, the ordinary farmer cannot be 
brought to believe that the two grains are 
interchangeable in use. In scientific and 
carefully conducted tests it can be figured 
out just how near the two grains must ap- 
proach equality in price, in order to make 
wheat substitution profitable. But in ordi- 
nary farming operations there must be a 
large margin of profit before the prejudice 
against this use of wheat can be overcome. 
Wheat must be actually cheaper than corn, 
pound for pound, in prices, and not merely 
cheaper in its theoretical feeding value, be- 
fore it will be fed to any great extent, 
fore it will be fed to any great extent. 


Unnecessary loss is often caused by the 
method in which farmers dispose of car- 
easses of animals dying from unknown 
causes. Where death occurs in the winter 
the common practice is to draw the car- 
cass to a back lot or to the woods, at a dis- 
tance from the house, and leave it un- 
buried. Crows, hawks, skunks, foxes and 
dogs have a feast and leave nothing but 
the bones. In case the animal died of a 
contagious disease this may be the cause 
of later widespread trouble through the 
neighborhood, the germs being carried by 
the dogs and animals which ate the car- 
cass. When it cannot be buried deeply, 
the body should be burned by placing it on 
a pile of wood or brush and saturating 
well with coal oil before applying a match. 


Indiana grain dealers, to the number of a 
few hundred, have just formed a state as- 
sociation along the line of like organiza- 
tions further west. The object is the ad- 
vancement and protection of those regu- 
larly engaged.in the grain business. While 
no direct statement was made at the in- 
itial meeting indicating a purpose to an- 
tagonize producers, it is to be hoped the 
new organization will not attempt to freeze 
out the individual shipper, as done in so 
many instances west of the Mississippi 
river. 

Not the least interesting department of 
every reputable journal is that devoted to 
advertisements. In these columns in every 
issue of American Agriculturist a subscrib- 
er will always find both interesting and vail- 
uable reading and a quick reference to cata- 
logs, price lists, etc. In sending for these 
you can help the advertiser, and also the 
publishers, by adding a word to the effect 
that you saw the advertisement in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. The advertiser will then 
give your order the very best of attention. 


The oleo bill as introduced by Congress- 
man Henry of Connecticut has been report- 
ed by the committee on agriculture with 
one or two amendments to cover all classes 
of manufacturers and dealers. The bill 
provides for a tax of 10 cents per pound 
on oleo colored in imitation of butter and 
% cent per pound on that which is un- 
colored.. The bill will undoubtedly pass the 
house with little opposition, but the oleo 
people will make their fight in the senate. 


According to ‘the testimony of nursery- 
men, fruit growing on the Pacific coast is 
not overdone, nor have low prices of the 
products for the past few years discour- 
aged orchardists. A big demand is just 
now noted for fruit trees for spring plant- 
ing, with the prune a prime favorite. Dur- 
ing a period of four weeks, including the 
Christmas holidays, the California cured 
fruit association sold upward of 900 cars 
of prunes. 





I Am Feeding Milch Cows bran, cob- 
meal and gluten meal in equal quantity, 
and am getting much better results than 
when I fed corn and oats ground together. 
I am shipping milk to Philadelphia and get 
4 cents per quart less freight.—[M. A. &., 
Pennsylvania. 








- Fruit Interests in Western New York. 


[From Paes 155.] 
pert horticulturist, was named to repre- 
sent the society and co-operate with the 
station in this enterprise. 

At the opening of the morning session §S. 
D. Willard gave a report on the fruit exhib- 
it at tne Pan-American. He said the exhibit 
began May 10 with 376 varieties and that 
the continuous exhibit maintained through- 
out the season was a great credit to New 
York and a compliment to the fruit growers 
themselves. A total of 152 medals were 
awarded the exhibitors, in addition to 173 
honorable mentions. Mr Willard empha- 
sized the fact that apples grown in sod 
made the best record so far as keeping 
qualities were concerned. At the opening 
they scored four points and at the close 
tn October ten points in their favor. In 
the strawberry exhibit he said the fruit 
sent in tight packages arrived in best con- 
dition and stood up for the longest period. 
Of the new popular varieties shown the 
Pan-American by Samuel Cooper and Cor- 
sican by Charles A. Green and an unnamed 
seedling from C. L. Ryckman were espe- 
cially mentioned. At the close of the expo- 
sition there were still 20 barrels of fruit, 
representing the crop of 1900 on hand. 

The next speaker was Dr W. H. Jordan, 
director of the experiment station, whose 
subject was Fertility for fruit growers. 
The speaker dealt largely with the ques- 
tion of water supply, the storing capacity 
of soils and its availability as plant food. 
The address was one of the most interest- 
ing given and many points not well un- 
derstood by the average farmer were 
cleared up. In regard to early spring culti- 
vation he thought the surface of the soil 
at that time was frequently very compact 
and in prime condition to lift water from 
below very rapidly. If an uncovered soil 
is allowed to lie in this compacted condi- 
tion until late in the season the loss of 
soil water is enormous. This indicates in 
a general way that the cultivation of the 
soil in the spring should be at the earliest 
date when this can be done without produc- 
ing an undesirable mechanical condition 
because of overwetness. Prof King of Wis- 
consin gives instances where comparisons 
have been made between the effect of 
‘arly and late spring plowing upon soil 
moisture. Soil plowed April 28 was com- 
pared with that plowed May 6; the former 
was found to contain later in the season 
over nine inches more water in the upper 
four feet.tl7n the latter. Another plat 
was plowed April 12 and another May 
12, which resulted in a retention of 420,000 
pounds more water in the upper three feet 
of the early plowed than in the same 
volume of the later plowed. Judgment 
must be exercised as to whether loss of 
water should be encouraged or discouraged. 

In his address Prof I. P. Roberts of Cor- 
nell university stated he would not confine 
himseif to the topic announced, but with- 
out consultation with the secretary had 
prepared an address on Tillage and cover 
erops. Many features of the paper were 
in common with the subject discussed by 
Dr Jordan, but the two topics constituted a 
very valuable part of the session and were 
enthusiastically received. In part the 
speaker said that cover crops may, in a 
measure, take the place of fertilizers and 
manures, but they were not a universal 
panacea for all soil deficiencies. With 
equal emphasis he thought they were not 
a full substitute in all cases for fertilizers. 
There is always a wide field for the profit- 
able use of both under varying conditions. 
Speaking of soil moisture, he said it may 
move upward by capillarity from a depth 
of five feet or more. If land is in an ara- 
ble condition, a field taken to a depth of 
five feet usually contains moisture enough 
to cover the entire surface to a depth of 
12 to 20 inches. This means that 12 inches 
of water is equivalent to 1356 tons, and 20 
inches to 2250 tons of water per acre. The 
product of 300 bushels of potatoes or °25 
bushels of wheat requires about 800 tons of 
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water, while 60 bushels of corn demands 
1100 tons. A good illustration of the ne- 
cessity of saving soil moisture, which can 
be done largely by careful and frequent 
cultivation. He thought that tillage and 
cover crops had not been emphasized as 
they might be, and that there will always 
be ample and profitable opportunity for the 
use of fertilizers and manures. 

The speakers at the last session were 
George T. Powell, president of the school 
of practical agriculture and horticulture, 
Briarcliffe Manor, and L. Woolverton, sec- 
retary of the Ontario fruit experiment sta- 
tion. The first speaker thought that 
there was a great opportunity for fruit 
producers to build and maintain cold stor- 
age-plants for the preservation of their 
products. He thought growers should pay 
more attention to culture with a view of 
getting a fruit with better keeping quali- 
ties. In his own experience he was satis- 
fied that the continuous use of crimson 
clover in an apple orchard had a tendency 
to deteriorate the keeping qualities as well 
as change the color cf some varieties such 
as Baldwin, ete. He impressed the fact 
thet apples should not be picked and piled 
upon the ground before being packed. 
Experience has shown that fruit taken 
from trees, packed immediately and gotten 
into cold storage without delay, kept in 
much better condition than fruit delayed 
in the orchard and in transit. He said some 
varieties of pears, particularly Bartletts, 
could be held in cold storage but not over 
six weeks. Anjou had also been kept in 
good condition in cold storage. Large 
amounts of capital were.being invested in 
cold storage plants and in his opinion it 
was,only a question of time before cold 
storage houses would be established in 
every fruit growing district. One of the 
most important problems confronting the 
fruit grown was whether he as a producer 
would build and maintain these houses or 
permit capitalists to establish them and op- 
erate them. The exportation of tender fruits 
from the northern states and Canada was 
considered by Mr Woolverton, who is 
thoroughly familiar with this phase of the 
subject. The session-concluded with reports 
of several committees, the principal one 
on Plant diseases by Prof F. C. Stewart of 
the experiment station. 

Attention was called to the immense 
amount of- work assumed by Sec Hall 
in the preparation of the exhibit at the 
state fair. It was the universal impres- 
sion that this work should not fall upon 
the shoulders of the secretary, but should 
be handled by a general committee. Mr 
Hall has been indefatigable in his efforts 
to maintain the high standing of the as- 
sociation, and the outcome of the exhibit 
at the state fair and the proceedings of 
the last meeting, attest his keen ability in 
handling the affairs of the association in a 
most satisfactory manner, In fact, the 
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success of the organization refiects great 
credit upon the enterprising secretary and 
should be recognized in a substantial way 
by the association. Resolutions were in- 
dorsed extending thanks ta the officials of 
the chambers of commerce building for the 
free use of the hall in which to hold their 
meeting, and to the city and agricultural 
press for liberal notices and comments. A 
resolution was also unanimously indorsed 
in which the attention of the legislators 
at Albany was called to the cramped and 
inadequate quarters at Cornell university 
for the acconimodation of the college of 
agriculture. It was the sense of this or- 
ganization that the state should make pro- 
vision to furnish necessary building, and 
equipment for the advancement of agricul- 
tural education. 

On motion of Dr Jordan, the old legisla- 
tive committee was maintained, and the 
name of William Pitkin of Rochester wa’ 
added in order that all interests might be 
represemted. The committee reported that 
the bill now before the legislature dealing 
with the San Jose scale probiem had re- 
ceived the indorsement of all parties con- 
cerned and would without much doubt be- 
come a law at this session. Pres Barry an- 
nounced that F. E. Yarker of Charlotte and 
H. J. Peck of Brighton had been named as 
the committee to represent the association 
in an exhibit to be made at the state fair. 





Transportation of Fresh Food Products. 


*c. E. KINGSTON, FREIGHT AGT P W AND B&R 





The transportation of fresh food prod- 
ucts is of interest to the grower, receiver 
and the carrier. I will .refer only to it 
from the carrier’s side. Transportation 
lines appreciate thoroughly the necessity 
of fast movement and prompt handling 
of this class of freight so-as to enable it to 
reach the markets for which it is intended 
in good time and in good order. To do so 
they have established fast schedules for 
trains, thereby enabling shippers and 
growers to load at a later hour than under 
ordinary schedules. 

Owing to delays at points of shipment, 
caused very largely by the packages in 
which the goods are packed being of such 
sizes and shapes as to prevent ecomomy in 
the time of handling and use of cars, it 
is almost impossible to mauintain these 
schedules. Shippers and growers who are 
so largely interested in the prompt and 
careful handling of these products can do 
much to avoid this difficulty by using pack- 
agés of such size and shape as can be 
conveniently handled and stowed in cars. 
During the past season the berry business 
on the peninsula was handled with prompt- 
ness and dispatch, while the peach ship- 
ments did not make as good time. The 
reason for this was due almost entirely to 
the kind of packages used. Berries are 
forwarded in packages that can be easily 
handled and stowed in any kind of a car, 
while peaches require, owing to the kind of 
packages in which they are shipped, shelved 
cars, or cars especially equipped for the 
trade. 

Stop and think what is involved in the 
providing of shelved cars for peaches. 
There is no one who can say just when 
the fruit will start moving, or how many 
cars will be required to handle the crop; 
therefore the railzoad company must gath- 
er together a lot of cars, and send them to 
the shops to have the shelving placed in 
them long before they are attually needed. 
After they are equipped it is necessary to 
gtore them at conveniently lbcated points 
for use when wanted, blocking the sidings 
and making a shortage of cars for ship- 
ments which do not require shelved cars. 
There are many shipments that cannot be 
loaded in these cars to advantage without 
damage. 

During the past season there were 627 
P, W & BR R ventilated cars equipped 





*Paper read before the Peninsula horti- 
pattera society at its last meeting at Ber- 
n, ’ 


“EASTERN FARMING 


with shebving. The cost of so equipping 
these cars was in excess of $25 per car, or 
a total cost of nearly $16,000. Tahis cost does 
not include what these cars might have 
earned had they Been available for ship- 
ments other than peaches. It is imnpossi- 
ble to accurately figure the cost to the rail- 
road to furnish shelved cars. Since the 
establishment of fast schedules and the use 
of air brakes on freight trains, the un- 
covered, top-heavy basket is about the poor- 
est package that can be used for the trans- 
portation of perishable freight, owing to 
its liability to upsetting, thereby damag- 
ing the fruit. A package similar to the 
Georgia or six-basket carrier is the ideal 
one for shipments of peaches. They can 
be easily handled, and stowed much more 
quickly and with much less expense, both 
to the shippers and the railroad company. 
When shipments are forwarded in baskets 
it has always been necessary to have at 
least two men in the car to store the fruit 
away. Part of this expense would be saved 
by using a different package, and the fruit 
would arrive at its destination in better 
shape and consequently command the best 
price. 

We have interviewed many of the larg- 
est receivers on the question of baskets vs 
carriers for peaches, and they are in favor 
of the carrier, stating that the fruit would 
not only carry better, but would sell for 
more money, consequently larger returns 
to the growers. During the past season a 
few shipments were made in the six-gallon 
carrier, and I am reliably informed that 
this carrier held very little more than the 
five-eighths basket, yet the fruit packed in 


their own itfght by using that ancient arti- 
cle, known as the five-eighths basket. 


From a careful perusal of the annual 
reports of the peninsula horticultural asso- 
ciation, I am led to believe that you do 
not appreciate the amount of thought given 
by the transpartation lines to this partic- 
ular branch of business, and do not know 
that it is a constant study with us to open 
new and more distant markets. Such is 
the case, and in considering the matter two 
very imgortant factors confront us; the 
length of time in transit and the rate of 
freight. If the time is too long there is 
no necessity for a freight rate, if we find 
that the movement can be made so as to 
enable the shipments to arrive in good con- 
dition, we then endeavor to arrange a 
freight rate that will warrant shipping. 
We not only watch the business at point 
of shipment to see what better facilities 
we can give, but we also watch it at its 
destination to see that the delivery is 
made promptly upon arrival, and that 
necessary facilities are provided for the 
quiek and economical handling. Thus are 
your markets extended from year to year, 
preventing the old-time gluts and losses 
incident thereto. 

Decline in Eastern Farm Values. 

JOHN G. FARGO, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y. 








In that part of the address of ex-Gov 
Hoard of Wisconsin, delivered at the last 
meeting of the New York dairy convention 
and published in American Agriculturist 
December 21, among other things I find the 
following: “It is said that the state of New 














WESTERN KANSAS SCHOOLHOUSE WITHOUT TREES - 


AN OBJECT LESSON OF OPPORTUNITY—DOES THIS POINT A MORAL FOR A SCHOOLHOUSE HEBE AND 
THERE IN OHIO, OR NEW YORK OR FURTHER SOUTH ? 


these carriers sold nearly 50% higher than 
that in baskets. 

Many shippers claim that the carrier will 
not come into general use, owing to its 
cost, but this is a matter that would no 
doubt soon right itself. Last season these 
packages cost the growers about 14 cents 
each, due largely to the fact that they were 
manufactured in the south and had a 
freight rate to pay. Now, if it should be 
adopted as the standard peach package, 
most of the factories now making baskets 
would make carriers, and competition 
would solve the price as it has in the berry 
crate. 

During the past season we handled from 
the Delaware division and branches, 15,- 
275,407 quarts of strawberries, or the equiv- 
alent of 1591 cars of 15,000 pounds mini- 
mum; of peaches, 1,111,528 baskets or 1852 
cars of 18,000 pounds. Of these 280 cars 
were under refrigeration, and 704 were 
chartered, showing that about half the 
crop was forwarded in small lots, most of 
which had to be handled and stowed in 
the cars. Changes in the method of ship- 
ping in baskets, bringing relief to the 
carrier in the matter of expensive fitting 
up of cars and handling of freight, would 
no doubt be an incentive for some future 
reduction in charges. We, therefore, feel 
that shippers and growers are standing in 


York has lost over $1,500,000,000 in the last 
30° years by the decline of values in he 
farm lands.” And farther, he says: a 
these lands were just as productive as they 
were 40 years ago they would have held 
their own with any other part of the coun- 
try.” I have no doubt this is a fair esti- 
mate of the loss. This falling off in farm 
values is not confined to New York, but is 
equally true of all states bordering the 
Atlantic, as far south as the Potomac river. 
The whole amount of this loss is al- 
most equal to the value of the farms at 
the present time. For the decline here in 
western New York, though not so great as 
in other sections of the country, fr fully 
50%. 

I can hardly accept the statement that 
this shrinkage is the result of poor hus- 
bandry. The effect of a decreased supply 
of any commodity is to raise the price, 
Though it may somewhat lag behind, land 
as the instrument of production is in- 
creased in price by the advance in value 
of farm crops. Our manufacturers under- 
stand the effect of a limited supply, if 
farmers do not. But what has happened in 
the last 30 years is the fact that our mar- 
kets have been filled with western produce, 
sometimes almost to the exclusion of things 
we have grown at home. Whatever may be 
true elsewhere, the soil in western New 
York is by no means worn out, at least in 
the better portions. With good husbandry 
we_sell more produce from our farms than 
we ever did, yet the land will not bring 
over 50% of the price value 30 years ago. 











‘What has become of the billions that have 
been lost in farm values at the east? The 
land is here just as before. The soil may 
be impoverished, but not necessarily worn 
out, the timber gone—so much the worse 
for us. 

This huge sum which we have lost in 
the eastern states has been added to the 
price of western land, less the cost of open- 
ing new channels for the transportation of 
western farm produce. For many years 
the Erie canal was the chief outlet for 
western grain. While the state collected 
toll the farmer in Wisconsin or Illinois had 
to pay his share for the maintenance of 
the canal. With the abolition of tolls, the 
New York farmer paid for’carrying west- 
ern grain; that is, so far as he was taxed. 
In due time came the railroad, with its 
peculiar policy of charging more for a 
short than a long haul, so that a farmer 
in Chemung county found himself farther 
from New York city, so far as rates were 
concerned, than one-in Illinois; the dairy- 
man of Dutchess county, no nearer his 
market than the one in the valley of the 


Genesee. So far as feed stuffs were con- 
cerned, he paid much more than his brother 
in Wisconsin. 

To make its farms, the west drew largely 


from the rural population of the east. If 
any thought it might be lonesome on a 
western prairie, plenty of company could 
be found in the larger eastern towns. Fall- 
ing prices hasten the going put. Farmers’ 
sons seek other employments, and the hired 
man gets into a factory if he can. The 
farm may have been purchased for $100 an 
acre, and can only be sold for $50, the mort- 
gage may equal or exceed the present value. 
“What is the use of paying for a dead 
horse,” let the money lender have it, This 
has been the history. of many farms. The 
new owner thinks more of selling than im- 
proving. The tenant cares little for any- 
thing. There are plenty of farms for sale 
and few people who want to buy. 

Contrast this state of things with the 
Lake . mills, once the home of ex-Gov 
Hoard, where the German farmers’ love 
their. calling, and their sons seek farms 
and pay a high price for them. But there 
is a brighter prospect before us. This 
marking up and leveling down of farm 
lands throughout the country has gone 
about as far as it will. There is some 
chance. for stability when the forces aré-in 
equilibrium. We need not look for a far- 
ther fall of prices.in New York, nora rise 
above.measure in. the. west. Rather there 
fs likely ta be a general improvement ,in 
farm prices. throughout the wholée~ country, 
with the increase .of -popilation and the 
opénine™ of ‘foreten markets. 


NEW YORK. 








Martville, Cayuga Co, —an 27—Milk at 
the station has dropped from $1.42 to 1.30 p 
100 Ibs. Grain of all kinds very high and 
scarce. Potatoes are not moving much; 
they are 65 to 70c p-bu. Stock is beefing 
well. Corn was_a good crop. 


Middleburg, Wyoming Co, Jan 27—Some 
farmers are getting out logs and wood. 
Green wood sells at $1.50 p cord, dry 2. 
Considerable hay is being pressed in this 
vicinity. Wheat is bringing 95c,*corn 75c. 
A number of farms have been sold in this 
section this season at from 25 to 30 p acre, 


Cuba, Allegany Co, Jan 27—Ice of fine 
quality and large quantities being stored. 
Farm stock being restricted mostly to 
coarse forage on account of the high price 
of grain. Corn meal and middlings $30 p 
ton, hay 10, oats 55c p bu, butter 24c p Ib. 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, Jan 27—Farm- 


ers have advanced the price of milk from 
3% to 4c to dealers, most of whom sell at 
Haverstraw. The retail price of local deal- 
ers is 6c. At Haverstraw the dealers tried 
to form a combine to get 7c, but were un- 
successful. All feed is high; the price of 
middlings being $2 p 140 lbs. Hay is 12 
to 20, according to quality. Practically no 
apples for sale. Farmers sold to a slick 
operator from New York at picking time at 
from 1 to 2.50 p bbl, and thought they were 
doing well, as he furnished the bbls, whith 
were of standard apple size. instead of the 
flour bbls, generally used. Had they read 
some up-to-date paper, like American Ag- 
riculturist, they doubtless now gvould have 
‘@ bulkier bank account. Fresh cows bring 
ge 40 to 50 and are scarce at that.—fJ. 
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are suited to every condition snd all 

Strong, my wry he and last indefinite- 
J is: Endorsed by best fruit growers Send 
for free Catalog and Sprayiog Formulas. 
THE HARDIE SPRAY PUMP MFQ@. COL 
76 Larned St., Detroit, Mich., U.8.4. 











Yields mare than Carman No.8 Fine quality. White 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
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W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisic, Ohio. 
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Stafford, Genesee Co, Jan 28—The early 
part of the winter was favorable for out- 
door work, lumbering, etc. Farmers in 
this section have had a fairly favorable 
year, most all farm products bringing fair 
prices. In the fall, potatoes started at 50c 
p bu and advanced to 90c, but have now 
dropped back to -60c. Many who are stor- 
ing them complain of rot. Early in the 
winter considerable hay was pressed, $10 
to 14 being paid at the barn. All the ap- 
ples marketed three months ago. Farmers 
feeding out hay and straw to avoid buying 
grain. Pigs very scarce and high, pork 
brings 7.50 p 100 lbs. Milch cows in de- 
mand at 40 to 45, with 50 for extra. Buck- 
wheat scarce at 60 to 70c p bu. Butter 22 
to 26. Several farmers in the southern part 
of the township stored cabbage for higher 
prices, but 8 to 10 p ton is all that is of- 
fered. This will hardly pay for the shrink- 
age and extra handling. Free mail deliv- 
ery gives general satisfaction. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Jan 28—Isaac 
Russell states that he is not going into the 
poultry business, as reported, but that he 
will devote his attention to hog raising. He 
recently bought a fine thorqughbred Berk- 
shire sow of Fred Lull. 

Pulteney, Steuben Co, Jan 28—Farmers 
are getting wood and cutting logs. Those 
with potatoes on hand are rushing them to 
market at 70c p bu. Some complain of 
much rot. Beans about all sold. Hay is 
scarce and little for export. Feed of all 
kinds high. The farmers’ institute held 
at Prattsburg was well attended and keen 
interest was taken in the proceedings. 


Ellenburg, Clinton Co, Jan 27—The past 
year was a- prosperous one for farmers. 
All kinds of produce bring good prices. Po- 
tatoes are 62c p bu and have been to 75ic, 
oats 55c, hay $9 p ton, butter 25c, eggs 25c, 
pork 7%c, beef 5c. M. C. Hutchins is pay- 
ing 1.25 p 100 for milk delivered at his 
creamery. Quite a number of farmers are 
hauling cord wood and pulp wood to the 
sta. It is worth 4 p cord. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Jan 29—Ice crop 
harvested. It is safe to say that more 
grain will be grown in this county next 
year than ever before, as the present high 
prices have made farmers do some serious 
thinking. Taxes are lower than last year. 
One of the most needed things in this sec- 
tion is a movement toward better roads. 


Hopewell, Ontario Co, Jan 27—This has 
been a good winter to feed stock,.as they 
have had a keen relish for their rations. 
E. T. Brizzee is feeding a flock of lambs; 
they have made a good growth. Quite a 
number are being fed within a few miles. 
These are all state lambs, being preferred 
to western. The indications are that hired 
help will be scarce and high. Charles 
Brochan, a breeder of Durham cattle, is 
preparing to build a new stock barn. E. T. 
Brizzee has bought some Cotswold ewes 
for breeding purposes and expects to start 
a flock. They are registered blood from 
Canada. Wheat 80c p bu, oats 50c, corn 70c, 
potatoes 65c, hay $10 for timothy. 


Hardys, Wyoming Co, Jan 27—Help is 


scarce and wages good. Larger amount 
of hay being fed than usual on account of 


170 


the high prices of all kinds of grain. Few 
potatoes being shipped at 70c p bu. Many 
are holding for higher prices. Wood 


scarce, green bringing $1.50 p cord. Good 
demand for cows. Good horses are bring- 
ing fancy prices. Apple crop was a failure. 


Orleans County Fruit Growers—Last 


week a special meeting of the county fruit 
growers’ association was held at the court 
house. .The speaker of the morning ses- 
sion was G. H. Raymond of Buffalo, whose 
subject was The enlargement of the Erie 
canal. At the afternoon session Prof W. G. 
Johnson delivered the principal address of 
the occasion. Although the weather was 
exceedingly bad, the hall was packed full. 
Fruit growers of this section ere much in- 
terested in the San Jose scale question, as 
this is one of the most important fruit dis- 
tricts in the United States. The scale has 
been located at a few places and is not gen- 
erally distributed. It is the purpose of the 
grewers here to suppress the creature at 
once. Attention was called by D. S. Beck- 
with to a statement in the third report of 
the Virginia state entomologist, -which 
places the fruit districts of Erie and Or- 
leans counties in a very bad light. A res- 


olution was passed asking the govérnor of 
- Virginia to modify the statement that the 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


counties therein named were badly infest- 
ed with the scale and have the report sup- 
pressed before it was generally distributed. 
There is bitter feeling prevailing here rela- 
tive to this matter and many prominent 
growers and dealers fear that the uncalled 
for and false statement will work serious 
injury to the fruit interests of this section. 
As a matter of fact, the orchards of west- 
ern New York are among the best kept 
and most noted in the world. Up-to-date 
methods are practiced and fruit of the 
highest quality has been placed wpon the 
market, commanding best prices. Growers 
intend to maintain this standard, and re- 
pudiate the statement in the Virginia re- 
port as being misleading and absolutely 
false. 

Frankdinton, Schoharie Co, Jan 27—The 
creamery at Franklinton is completed and 
has put in 1700 cakes of ice for use next 
summer. Farms near the creamery are in 
good demand by renters. Cows are selling 
at $20 to 35 p head; many farmers are 
waiting for spring to buy. One man sold 
his flock of 160 sheep and lambs to Mr Gal- 
lup of East Burn for 3 p head. Stock is look- 
ing well for the cold winter. Sheep doing 
finely. 

Weedsport, Cayuga Co, Jan 27—William 
Cowell has bought the James S. Hamilton 
farm, containing 31 acres. Dwight Darrow 
has rented the farm owned by A. O. and 
S. N. Titus and will take possession April 
1. George Caldwell has rented the Stickles 
farm, south of Weedsport, and will move 
about April 1. At the annual meeting of 
the Cayuga Co farmers’ insurance company 
it was voted to allow gasoline engines to 
be used in buildings that are insured, but 
the tank must be at least 10 ft from the 
building. Farmers are busy drawing up 
their winter’s supply of wood. Farmers re- 
ceive $1.42 p 100 lbs for milk at the sta- 
tions. Potatoes 70c, corn 70c, wheat 85c, 
hay 10 to 12 p ton, apples 1.25 p bu, butter 
22c, veal 6c 1 w. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, Jan 28—Winter 
grain has been well protected by snow. A 
representative of a wheel manufacturing 
company of Bridgeport, Ct, has been look- 
ing up hickory and elm timber. Help is 
scarce, consequently wages are higher, $18 
to 23 p month. At a recent auction sale 
cows sold for 31 to 50, horses 34 to 101. 
Milk is selling at 3%4c, pressed hay and 
straw 13. Eggs very scarce. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Jan 26—It 
looks now as if there would be a skimming 
sta at Breakabeen in connection with the 
Broome Center creamery. There is some 
talk of trying to get a skimming sta at 
Huson’s Corners, only one mile from Break- 
abeen. Frank Freemyre has sold a young 
team of well-bred horses to McLaura Bros 
of Portlandville, for a good price. It pays 
to breed good horses. Eggs 24c, butter 20c. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Jan 29—No good 


roads .to draw wood or anything else since 
Jan 10.-Only a few farmers have their wood 
up yet. It. is almost impossible to buy 
wood. Coms are doing well. Most farmers 
who have potatoes are holding; in some 
cellars they are keeping well, but in others 
they are not. Beef 5 to 6c, butter 2ic. But 
little plowing done last fall; that means 
more work for spring. Farmers have been 
hauling out. manure and getting woog for 
= and sugar making, filling icehouses, 
ete. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, Jan 27—Buyers are 
paying 73c for potatoes. Farmers are part- 
ing with them very slowly, wanting 75 to 
80c. Cabbage is being loaded at $8 p ton. 
Bran is 26 p ton, oats 55 to 60c » bu at re- 
tail, pork 7.50 to 7.75 p 100 lbs and not as 
plentiful as usual. 


Warsaw, Wyoming Co; Jan 27—The an- 
nual meeting of the Wyoming Co agri so- 
ciety was held recently. The treasurer’s 
report showed receipts during the year of 
$4267, with expenditures of about the same 
amount. During the year 546 was paid out 
in improvements and 207 in premiums and 
operating expenses. The society paid ev- 
ery premium in full, as it has always done. 

Q. Smallwood was elected pres and 
John Brown of Warsaw  vice-pres. Sec 
Couf'man was elected delegate to the state 
fair assn. This has-been a good winter 
for business and farmers have been very 
busy drawing beans and hay to market. 
Farmers are generally satisfied with prices. 
Most of them have sold all their hay and 
beans. Warsaw creamery company paid 
patrons 1.48 p 100 lbs for Dec milk. 


‘Stock generally looking well. 





What the Legislature Is Doing. 





A bill has just been introduced relative 
to the canal question, making provision 
for bonds at 3%% for $28,800,000. It provides 
for submission of the matter to the people 
at the general election next November. 
The bonds are to be issued for not more 
than 17 years and cannot be sold at less 
than par. Within three months after is- 
suing of the bonds the superintendent of 
public works is directed to improve the 
Erie canal by eliminating such of the 
present locks as may be determined by the 
state engineer and surveyor, and increase 
the size of all remaining locks according to 
given dimensions. 

Progress of proposed laws last week was 
along lines indicated in these columns. 
The removal of property from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local assessors, heretofore the 
subject of taxation for town and county 
tax, is having its effect in the increased rate 
of local taxation. The Stranahan mort- 
gage bill which imposes a tax on mortgages 
for state purposes will doubtless be anfend- 
ed so that one-half of the tax collected 
in any county will be returned by the state 
to that county. The bill is unpopular with 
the residents of cities, who without excep- 
tion cry for exemption of mortgages from 
any taxation. It is also umpopular with the 
farmer, because it is so small as almost to 
be exemption from taxation. On Long Is- 
land a great many wealthy residents own 
automobiles which are run at a speed of 
40 miles an hour or more. A bill has been 
introduced making it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to run an automobile through the 
street in any city or village at a greater 
speed than eight miles per hour, or on 
country highways at a greater speed than 
15 miles. 

Hereafter, if assembly bill No 253 becomes 
law, hunters of game birds residing in New 
York will be protected from the non-resi- 
dent hunter by a license which each non- 
resident hunter will be obliged to take out 
with the county treasurer where he de- 
sires to hunt. The cost of the license is 
$10 per county. The license authorizes the 
owner to take game and birds within the 
state in the manner and under the restric- 
tions imposed by law. 

A bill has been introduced to Po gee Sec 
74 of the highway law. If the bill passes 
it will no longer grant or allow a rebate 
of the highway tax, because of the use of 
wide tires. The law requiring wide tires 
will remain in effect, but the inducement 
of a rebate of the tax will be removed. 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Jan 27—The 
winter has been very dry and farmers have 
had to drive stock to water in some places, 
Farmers are hauling wood and logs. Live 
stock is wintering well and feed seems fair- 
ly plentiful. Hay brings $7 p ton delivered, 
oats 45 to 50c p bu, shelled corn 40 to 45c, 
butter 17 to 18c. Hens are not laying well. 
Live hogs bring 6.60 p 100 lbs and are very 
scarce, There is a good prospect for 
peaches and all other kinds of fruit, buds 
being in good condition. Institutes are 
being held all over the province with grat- 
ifying results. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Erial, Camden Co, Jan 28—The late fall 
and early winter have been better for farm- 
ers than usual. Much manure all ready 
out in fields for spring work. Poultry 
prices good and many chickens now being 
killed. Plymouth, Light Brahma and Buff 
Cochin are the favorite breeds here. Corn 
brings as high as 90c p bu. 

Pennington, Mercer Co, Jan 27—A good 
quality of eight-inch ice has been stored. 
The sterilizing plant near Ewing is almost 
completed. Roads are in fine condition. 
This has been a fine winter for farm work. 
Corn 75c, oats 
45c, hay $12 p ton, rye 11, potatoes 1 p bu. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, Jan 27—The past 
year as a whole was one of prosperity, es- 
pecially for those who went directly to mar- 
ket with their farm products. Hardly a 
farm but shows marked improvement, new 
buildings, old ones remodeled, new ma- 
chinery and mortgages lifted. Plans are 
already being made for 1902. Contracts 
were signed with H. J. Heinz & Co at their 




















factory at Hicksville, Jan 20, for pickles, 
tomatoes and cabbage. It was also the day 
of final settlement for the past year. A fine 
dinner was served and there was good 
speaking. The high prices of all kinds of 
feed have been detrimental to dairymen and 
though milk has advanced slightly, profits 
are small. But little fall plowing done, as 
winter set in early. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co, Jan 28—Farmers 
are getting their wood home to be sawed 
and split, and are also carting a few pota- 
toes. They are also ordering fertilizers for 
next year. Potatoes are selling at 80¢ p bu. 





The Passing of the Delaware Peach Basket. 


A. N. BROWN, DELAWARE. 





Nothing connected with the fruit inter- 
ests of the Delaware and Maryland penin- 
sula has caused such an awakening as the 
proposed movement to displace the old- 
time five-eighths peach basket by some 
more modern and approved package. It is 


the one great question under discussion at . 


meetings of farmers’ clubs, 
institutes. 

The commission merchant says that it 
gives identity to the Delaware reach, there- 
by insuring a market, although he will ad- 
mit at not so remunerative prices as 
peaches properly packed in more modern, 
approved packages. Basket manufacturers 
oppose a change, because it means the dis- 
carding of costly machinery and the ex- 
pense of fitting up anew. The railroads 
favor the change and are pushing it with 
all their power, for the reason that the 
present package requires cars’ especially 
fitted for storing the.fruit at great expense, 
and because cars thus fitted cannot be 
used for any other loading during the fruit 
season. The live, wide-awake, progressive 
horticulturist of this peninsula is demand- 
ing and proposes to have a change. He is 
convinced that to hold his own in the mar- 
kets where he formerly had absolute con- 
trol, he must now contest every inch of the 
ground for supremacy. This means better 
growing, handling, packing, packages and 
better transportation; more attention to ev- 
ery detail of the business than has ever 
before been given it. 

Georgia, western Maryland and Michigan 
now-furnish a succession of peaches in 
what the peninsula grower has always been 
pleased to term his market. The superior 
methods employed in culture, handling and 
packing in packages more suited to the 
transportation of so delicate a product, 
give to the growers of these sections mar- 
ket advantages that our system with the 
five-eighths basket does not and cannot 
command. Therefore this antiquated bas- 
ket, that served its purpose well in its 
day, must go. In its stead must come the 
six basket carrier, the Michigan raised 
cover handle basket, or, better still, some 
package yet to be devised, better suited 
than either of these named. 

The five-eighths basket must be discard- 


granges and 


ed, because it is impossible to ship fruit~ 


in it without serious damage. The fruit 
is jolted and bruised, the baskets tip over, 
it cannot be handled as readily and quickly, 
all of which isto the grower’s loss. 


The Milk Situation. 


Call for Five States Meeting—A meet- 


ing of the officers and members of the F S 
M P A will be held at the Arlington hotel 
in. Binghamton, N Y, Wednesday, February 
5, 11 a m. All members are urged to come. 
The officers desire to have every local 
union send one or more delegates, as bus- 
iness of importance will come up before the 
meeting.—[Ira L. Snell, President. 








New York Milk Supply—In a recent re- 
port upon the investigation of the supply 
of milk furnished to New York, the Rocke- 
feller institute of which Dr William H. 
Welch, one of the foremost bacteriologists of 
this country, is president, it is stated that no 
less than 330 outbreaks of epidemic dis- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








If You Intend. buying a.dehorner, write 
M. T. Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa, manufactur- 
ers of the: Keystone dehorning knife, for 
his catalog and circulars. Sent free to yeu 
if this paper is mentioned. 





FARM AND MARKET 


eases have been recently. traced to milk. 
These include typhoid and scarlet fever 
and diphtheria. It is stated they are car- 
ried from dairy farms and spread through 
New York city by milk venders. At a sum- 
mer resort, it is claimed that 73 persons 
were poisoned by milk from one farm. The 
directors of the institute strongly recom- 
mend a very careful inspection of milk and 
that a guarantee of purity be established. 
Why not closely watch the product after it 
reaches the city, and avoid ‘making the 
implication that farmers as a class are 
negligent in their duties? They are not. 


New Jersey Milk Dealers Organize— 
The united milk dealers’ protective associa- 
tion is the name of a corporation chartered 
in New Jersey. It may include dealers resid- 
ing in any section of the state. The incor- 
porators are John Cohen, Jacob Greenfield, 
Samuel Lemerman, Lewis Silberman and 
A. Max. 





Milk Notes. 


Members of the FS M P A at Boonevfiile, 
N Y, and other farmers interested recently 
met and organized a stock company with a 
capital of $5000, with the purpose of build- 
ing and operating a milk station or cream- 
ery of their own. The following were elect- 
ed directors for the coming year: B. C. 
Tharratt, B. A. Capron, H. Scheidleman, B. 
OQ. Jackson and Michael Kan. They have 
leased from the railroad company a piece 
of land adjoining the present station and 
have started the building. The icehouse 
will be completed so as to be finished this 
winter and the station ready to take in 
milk early in the spring. 





At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains steady at 344c p qt. Dealers claim 
the demand equals the supply and market 
outlook healthy. The surplus west of the 
Hudson sold at $1.60. p can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 4Rat 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Jan 25, were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

Erie .... snc Bistue 1,426 oo 
West Shore.. -+. 11,882 559 263 
Ontario PP rr Se 1,750 —_ 
Lackawanna .. . 30,873 648 — 
N ¥ Cent (long haul). 27,525 1,172 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem).. 11,353 110 — 
Susquehanna ......... 12,801 434 
Lehigh Valley......... 12,720 340 _ 
Homer Ramsdell line. 4,245 139 ae 
New Haven........... 7,541 = —_ 
Other sources....,.... 4,550 130 — 
Total receipts....... 179,747 6,708 263 
Daily average....... 25,678 958 37 
a ee rrre 181,782 6,642 352 
pe et Ae 170,685 4,373 1,438 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 








Dee, 1901 Dec, 1900 
Barrel. tats. v6. iks ss $4,723,856.17 $5,232,437.42 
Brewers Vsit caw pao 579.16 760.01 
Retail dealers. SA FAE SS 4,547.16 5,940.89 
Wholesale dealers.. 6,072.19 5,487.83 
Miscellaneous ....... —_ 263.80 
5 OSE Poe Pate $4,735,054.68 $5,244,889.95 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 

Week 

ending 

Jan 24 year 

Domestic ~ receipts.2,827 1,578 

Exports to Europe.i,419 2,002 

Imp’ts f’m Europe. 376 37 
New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop _ ship- 
ments for week ending January 25 were 
Cc. S. May & Co 35 bales, W. M. Richard- 
son 30. Now, since 95% of the 1901 hop 
crop is out of farmers’ hands, price has 
jumped from 13 to 17 cents. 


ONEIDA Co—Waterville: Hop growers are 


Cor 
week 
last 


Since Same 
time 


— 

, Ol last yr 
62,210 120,870 
33,209 53,575 
3,473 3,895 


very much discouraged and consider- 
able plowing up has been done. 

think this feeling is more _ positive 
than in past years. Very few hops 


were planted last spring and I hear of no 
growers plowing to plant next spring. The 
reduction in acreage for next year will be 
considerably larger than the past three 
years. -Of the 1901 crop I do not know the 
per cent left, but it is small. Of the hops 
left I think no.one hes any large expec- 
tation though some advance is expected. 





| 
| 
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In per cemt of the crop many still are ‘ 
unsold.—[C. HM. C. 

At New York, there has been a slight 
advance the past week which has given a 
more hopeful tone to the market. Advices 
from up the state indicate that few 1901 
hops are held by growers and that where 
they have been bought up closest there has 
been a sharp advance in price. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


[In-cents with comparisons.] 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state ehoice. eu 20@22 13 @l4 
DEUNE os cvsesnse 13%@14 18@20 10 @12% 
medium «,.%:. 11%@12% 16@18 8 @9 
Pac coast, ch...14%@15% 19@21 12144@14 
medium ....... 1%@12% 16@17 8 @9 
ORGS 6s 65 00.6% gonsces ee 2@6 2 @5 
GerMan .,...5,0« 30 @42 35@42 32 @40 





Additional Produce Markets. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
27@28ce p doz, storage 22@24c, chickens and 
fowls firm at 9@l1lc p lb, turkeys 13@16c, 
ducks 12@14c, geese 9@12c, live turkeys 9@ 
l4c, chickens 9@12c, fowls 9c. Apples $3@ 
4.50 p bbl, cranberries 6@8, cabbage 14@15 
p ton, onions 1.15@1.30 p bu, lettuce 1@2.50 
p bskt, potatoes 83@86c p bu, sweets 1.75@3 
p bbl. No 2 red wheat 86c p bu, corn 65%ce, 
oats 5lc, timothy hay 12.50@16 p ton, clover 
mixed 12.50@14, rye straw 7@13, bran 20@23, 
middlings 20@22, cottonseed meal 28@29.. 
Live steers_3.65@5.65 p 100 lbs, butcher cows 
1.50@4, bulls 2.50@3.50, oxen 2.50@4, hogs 6.25 
@7, sheep 1.50@4.40, lambs 4@6, veal calves 
3.50@6.50, milch cows 20@60 each. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle strong at shade firmer 


prices. Receipts Monday of this week 120 
cars. Best export and shipping steers $6.50 
@6.75 p 100 lbs, fair to choice 5.40@6.40, 
butchers and native steers 4@5.25, do cows 
2.85@4.25, bulls 3@4.65, oxen 3.75@5.40. Veal 
calves barely steady. Best lots sold at 8@ 
8.50, common to fair 5@7.75. Hogs generally 
steady. Monday of this week receipts were 
110 double decks. Best heavy droves 6.55@ 
6.60, mediums 6.45@6.50, heavy yorkers 6.20 
@6.30, do light 6@6.15, pigs 5.70@5.75. Sheep 
and lambs unchanged. Best lambs 5.80@ 
5.90, fair to good 5.25@5.75, culls and com- 
mon 3.25@4.25. Best mixed sheep 4.15@4.50, 
fair 3.60@4.10, culls and common 2.25@3.50, 
handy wethers 4.50@4.75, tops 5. 


© SAW, MACHINES 
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of All 
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—and hundreds of other with the 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Part Royal, Juniata Co, Jan 27—Wheat 
looks badly. Some fields that were sowed 
late look bare. The winter has heen ex- 
ceedingly hard on wheat and grass. The 
fall was very dry, so that some late sow- 
ings of wheat did not come up. Last sea- 
son’s crops were not first class. Wheat 
was about two-thirds of a crop and oats 
did not pay for the’ harvestin,. Potatoes 
were not a full crop and many rotted. Ap- 
ples were very scarce; some farmers had 
none at all, and others only enough for 
their own use. Wheat 7ic, corn 55 to 6uc, 
oats 35 to 40c, butter 20 to 25c. Most of the 
farmers haul their milk to the creamery, 
receiving 90c to $1 p 100 lbs. 


Buffalo, Union Co, Jan 28—Cold weather 
right along, but not enough snow for 
sledding. Icehouses about all filled. Fat 
hogs, turkeys and chickens nearly all sold. 
Cows dull of sale at present and horses 
the same. Wheat 80c, corn 70c, oats 50c, 
clover seed $6.50 p bu, butter 24c, pork $/.50 
p 100 lbs d w. Very little hay for sale and 
feed of all kinds rather scarce. Institutes 
were held in the county Jan 7-8 and were 
very interesting. Boys to work on farm 
are very scarce. 


Ayr, Fulton Co, Jan 27—The winter in 
this section has been exceedingly pleasant 
for outdoor work. There has been but little 
show and consequentiy stock has’ been 
living with less feed than could otherwise 
be the case. There has been considerable 
complaint that the wheat is not standing 
the winter well, owing to the poor start 
the young plants got in the fall. Price of 
stock is advancing, hogs 6c, cattle 4c. 
Wheat is 75c p bu, corn 62c, oats too scarce 
to quote, hay, loose $10, baled 11.50. 


Farmington, Warren Co, Jan 28—Plenty 
of snow and mild winter weather make 
lively times for farmers. Some are haul- 
ing a few logs to the sawmills. The ice 
harvest has been on in good earnest. Win- 
ter dairying is carried on to quite an ex- 
tent, but the high price for all kinds of 
feed leaves a*small margin of profit. Fall 
fresh cows have sold at $28 to 40 each, while 
dry cows, coming fresh in March or April, 
can now be bought at 18 to 25. Good but- 
ter makers who have customers in town 
are getting 28c p lb. Potatoes are 9c to 
1-p bu, apples, if of good quality, 2 p bu. 
Labor is high, and good, trusty young men 
who are willing to work on the farm can 
now hire out for the next season for from 
20 to 24 p month, with board and washing. 


Good Institutes in Northampton Co— 


Saturday, Jan 18, closed one of the greatest 
gatherings of farmers at the institute meet- 
ings ever known in Northampton Co. The 
entire week was a great success, the five 
sessions at Moorestown were well attended, 
the closing meeting having 400 present. At 
Farmersville, the average attendance was 
over 100 each session. The question box 
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The Best and most practical self-opening 
drive gate that we know of is manufac- 
tured by the Manlove Gate Co, Milton, 
Ind. It is up to date and requires no man- 
ipulation of pulleys, levers, etc, to open or 
close it. The cut of their gate in their 
advertisement in another column shows 
very clearly how it is operated. The weight 
of the vehicle passing over the throw-rod 
which is laid along the ground opens or 
closes the gate without the driver having 
to leave his seat. It is one of the best 
labor-saving devices that we have ever seen 
and all of our readers should have one or 
more on their farm. Send for their latest 
illustrated catalog, mentioning this paper. 





The Cyphers Incubator catalog for 1902 


has reached us, and is a distinct improve- 
ment over their great book of last year, al- 
though it seemed at the time to be hard to 
improve upon that one. Their new and 
complete catalog consists of 196 pages and 
cover, is 8x11 inches in size and weighs over 
one pound. In it will be found: beautiful 
half-tone pictures of over 290 of the largest 
and best-known poultry plants of Ameri- 
ca, Canada and Europe, where the Cyphers 
incubators are in use. All who are inter- 


ested in the latest development in incuba- 
tors and brooders should send to the Cy- 
phers Incubator Co, Buffalo, N Y, and they 
will send this catalog free to all who men- 
tion this paper. 


It is well worth having. 





after each session was amply filled and the 
state speakers were kept busy answering 
questions. The addresses “by Mr Stauffer 
and J. M. rrankenfield, two local members 
of Farmersville grange, were very interest- 
ing and instructive and showed that the 
farmers in this section are educating them- 
selves along improved lines. At Lower 
Saucon, attendance averaged 147 per session 
and the hall being about 1% miles from 
trolley or railroad, it was considered the 
best session of the week. 





A Guide to Dishorning is asked for by a 
subscriber, who no doubt voices’ the 
sentiments of many others. George 
Webster, manufacturer of the Con- 
vex Dishorner, Christiana,  .Pa, has 
just issued one of his catalogs, a 
his device, that it is well worth asking for. 
It is free to all who want it. In writing, 
mention this paper. 





AMONG THE. FARMERS 


EGGS AND~ POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 2 cents per 
year. Four mouths’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. ba- 
pase a ek free ~ vary bons 4 

one, cen’ Jatalog o oultr ooks free, 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N'Y. 


90 VARIETIES choice poultry; eggs; 





all pigeons and 








Be n hares; incubator eggs $10 per 1000; always choice 
ae Ay bmg as snr Ormation 2s priges, in cok 
or ge boo ec, mai ° tRGE T 
ford, ) a. ~4 oe 

CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Plymouth’ 
Rocks, Brah Leghorns, turke: ge 
ducks’ and guiness. Catalog free. PINE TRE 'pRRM. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 

8 C BLACK MINORCAS exclusively; won second 











aie 3 = at Boston, 8D write oor list, of winnings ; 
cockerels up, eges, 2 r &, k STEPE iEN 
KENT, Rowley, Mass 83 ae 
pAVANT. optes? “Sea ‘shells. ‘help produce them; nothing 
1/25 ; _ discount for uantity. 
KNOW LES-LOMBARD "CO, Guilford, ——- 
INCUBATORS, four Prairie State; four Star; good as 
will exchange. BOX 


peri no reasonable offer refused ; 
, South Bound Brook, N J. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
i i ia a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








me paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, d and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetable help or situations wauted. In fact, anything 


to cell or ” buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oifice. 

oes must be received Writing te Caqzantes insertion 

issue of the following. Advertisements of 
ARM MS FOR SALE” o oO RENT 1 not ac- 
cepted at the above vate, ber will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
s 52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








S2rbVS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


AROOSTOOK CO Pomona Grange Seed Association— 
Potatoes grown by stockholders and growers; name an 





FOR SALE, cheap; Von Culin incubator—80 egg and 
brooder; about new; 10 dollars takes both. F. QUICK, 
Flagstone, Pa. ; 
ae 

RINGLET Barred Rock and Single Comb Brown Leg- 
pore cockerels' $3. ERNEST OSBORN, Hoosick Falls, 








“ MAMMOTH -_ 3 turkeys, fine stock. BARKLEY 


BALDWIN, Doerun 


cockerels $1. G. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS, handsome 
FISKE Durham,. Ct. 

BROWN LEGHORNS, circular free. H. MOYER, 
Shanesville, Pa. 


BROWN LEG HORNS, 


‘cheap. NELSON BROS, Lon- 
don, Pa, 





LIVE STOCK. 


GUERNSEYS, DOGS, POULTRY—Clover Knoll herd, 
Clover Knoll Kennels (Gordon setters), Knob Mountain 
poultry, f farm; circulars free. M, SAGER, Supt, Olange- 
ville, 


P miGES seeteved Givsentale calitons and eight mares 
or ie; ney are rst _ class an a A y} 
BORDWELL, Batavia, 0. = igitlog 











~ 


2 COWS for sale, mostly pietppetns : art fresh, Bale 
ance due ery all young. ©. N. REWS, North 
Syracuse, N 





two 


BERKSHIRE boar, ready for service; choice pigs, 
C.. ABBE, 


months old; low prices; recorded stock, 0. 
‘us, 








address on every peckage ae: aranteed true to name; POLAND CHINAS, 80 bred. 
send for catalog. A. AINES, Manager, Fort Fair- | akin. Good ones. ‘Address JOHN nick @ sbNé Hibs 
field, Me. betts, ‘ 
" STRAWBERRY plants that grow ; produce fine crops BERKSHIRES, two to three months, $15 trio, ma- 
of fruit true to name; seed - corn, eg eee ras ture sow bred. P. J. Kl RK, , Fremont, Pa. 
and blackberry plants; catalog | J. W. HALL, 


Marion Stati ion, Md. 


TREES—One dollar’s worth. up at wholesale prices, 
Secure varieties now; spring raat. 80-page cate 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N 
Established 35 years, 


THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD CO, Caribou, Me— 
Seed potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and quality; the only established seed house in northern 
Maine; catalog free. 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS; Fairfield strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael's 
Barly; circulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 

—~ 


We'll 

















SEND us lists of trees, plants, etc, you want. 
PRU 





make -you lower prices than other nurseries, EN- 
TIAL ORCHAR CO, Shermansville, Pa. 
POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, -Hebron, 


Har- 
vest, Ohio, Rose, Queen, Thoroughbred ; 85 kinds, C. W. 
FORD, Fishers, NY. 


AGF ABAGUS ROOTS, one and two 





ears old, choice 





stock -fro ench seed. MATHIS & CARTER, Black- 
ville, 8 C. 

GINSENG—Booklet, all about this money-making 
plant, 3c stamp, _ c. Dz NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Il. 


20.000 PU RE Ohio raspberry sets for sale by PETER 
HENNEKEY, » Williamson, Wayne Co, NY} ¥. 





BERRY plants, seed potatoes, leading varieties. D. 

M. JOHNSON, Seaford, 

emerng seed, $1 per hundred. E, T, ATWELL, 
we qd 





HELP WANTED, 


WANTED~—Young men to learn tolegraphy. 
garanteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDE 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


CITY or country boy wishing good permanent_home 
on farm should address, stating particulars, A. B, JOHN- 
SON, Malone, Y. 


Positions 
NT, Tele- 








CHESTER SWINE, collie dogg; circulars, PAINE 


South Randolph, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


wi beer so theese, house jn Now, ae: established 
utter, cheese dressed cai es, 
game, etc. E. WOODW ERD, RG Greenwich St, NY" 














LIVE and dressed poultry wanted on consignment; good 
active market. GIBBS AND BRO, Philadelphia, 

POULTRY, apples, tatoes; highest prices, T, 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. = “ - 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


COLLIE pups for sale, 
two months. old from last importation, bred t 
dress R. Ww. SCHERER, Manatawny, Pa. 


pBELGIAN HARES Ste to $l. P. J, KIRK, Fremont, 
a. 


females spayed, now ready, 
rue. Ad- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


t to reach sfarmers, breeders, ulterers or 
n the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Patific coast, 





IF you w 
any others 
Mississippi river westward to — 
the Farmers’ Exchange departmént of Orange 
Farmer, published at Marquette Tldg, Chicago, fi; 
in Orange Judd Farmer only ic r word. if you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the y gnsopest and 


most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a a 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange aa € 
the New England Homestead at fore Mass 


is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of oni 
p+ Bd the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 








VOSS Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe—This ma- 
chine is a reversible cultivator, draws over the row instead 
of between; also will drill, cover and hill up potatoes and 
enables the farmer to do away with all hand hoeing, 


Base, for descriptive circular. D.'C. VOSS, Gloucester, 
as: 


WANTED to 2 purchase defaulted mortgages and. de- 





woman to do _ gen 


WANTED—Good, competent eral 
H. 8. LEWIS, How- 


hogeowork, on farm. Address MRS 
ard, ont. 


WANTED—Energetic Swede, 
form: state wages; give reference. 





8 in English; general 
e SHE PS, Castile, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—At $40 ie month and peueee paid, a few 
pet salesmen to sell nursery stock. Steady emplo mt 

e@ year round Y successful salesmen. Address ref- 
erences, D. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, Geneva; N 


pay $20 a week and expenses to men 
introduse our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE rMrG'Co, co, 


Dept 18, Patsons, Kan. 
eS oomminion a. house- 
& & I & SON, 








NTED—Agents to 


titles innesota, Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas lands. CHAS, L. OLASON & &'CO, 49 Merrill Bldg, 
hunch, Wis. 


PLANK barns are cheapest, strongest; book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS. Bellefontaine, 0. 


FINE COFFEE, seven pounds dollar, “delivered. KER. 
WOOD, 626 6th avenue, New York. 


EASY MONEY for farmers, 
COMPANY, Box 2026, New Yor 


Best Paper He Ever Advertised In 


American Agriculturist is the best paper 
I ever advertised in. The Farmers’ Exe 
change column is one that I should think 
every subscriber read.—[Jacob shober, 











IASLE REMEDY 








WA sell 
~§ gitigic .o of eR. utility. 





‘Sonth Park, Ky. 






































ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


What the Grange Stands For. 


MASTER W. F. HILL, TO PA STATE GRANGE, 





With farm help scarce—often unobtain- 
able—and wages too high for profit, the 
farmer finds himself confronted with a seri- 
ous problem. Work in public works with 
fixed hours for labor, the pleasure of plenty 
of company while on and off duty, together 
with the ready money of frequent pay days 
appeals strongly to many young men and 
they leave the farm. But wheat must be 
gown, corn must be grown, and the fruit 
must be picked for this great world must 
be fed. Our calling is an imperative one. 
It is the only one that can positively not 
be discontinued. We have overcome all 
obstacles in the past. I believe we can 
do so in the future. Good machinery is 
available for use in almost every operation 
upon the farm. With a good equipment 
of it a farmer is able to get along with less 
hiring. Where one’s farm or means do not 
warrant him in owning this machinery all 
within himself, it will often be found ad- 
vantageous to join with a neighbor Patron 
or two in the ownership of such machinery 
as, at best, is used but a few days in the 
year. Until the drift of population from 
country to city—which has been depleting 
the country—shall stop and the _ reverse 
tendency become established, I believe we 
would get along by changing work with 
each other when need be, rather than to 
have the bars let down for the Chinese to 
flood our country. 

In addition to feeding the people, we are 
ever being called upon to feed the different 
business enterprises and professions with 
farm-reared men—and women too—who are 
physically and mentally strong. Great 
minds and famous men are and have been 
a product of the country and smalier towns. 
When called to perform large labor, their 
country inheritance gave them honesty, 
strength of character, healthy brains in 
sound bodies. With such an equipment, all 
man needs to demonstrate his ability to 
succeed in the race of life upon any field is 
the opportunity to be measured with oth- 
ers. This is a product that is surely 
growing in our homes, and in disciplining 
and developing which the grange stands 
to-day without a peer in this or any other 
country. With its plan of organization 
leading from the township up through the 
different units of government, to the na- 
tional form; with the able talent associat- 
ed in its membership; with its past grand 
record and present high standing; with the 
praiseworthy objects for which it was or- 
ganized, and its high aims and purposes, 
such as “The education and’ elevation of 
the American farmer,” and ‘“‘The develop- 
ment of a higher manhood and woman- 


hood,” it stands to-day as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar upon which farmers of all political 
faith and religious creed may rally and 
unite for mutual protection and advanced 
ideals in our work and life; for morality, 
temperance and good citizenship. It stands 
for a vast brotherhood among farmers; for 
peace and good will; for equity and justice 
and fair play. Its fortune is cast with the 
country and country people. We believe 
that agriculture is the basis of all pros- 
perity and that the farm home is the 
stronghold of America. 





Grange Netes. 


NEW YORE. 

North Manlius is one of the flourishing 
granges of central New York. Some sub- 
stantial work was done last year and even 
better is being planned for this year. 

Wright Settlement officers were installed 
at the home of G. W. Jones. This grange 
attended the installation of Floyd recently. 

Yorktown’s officers were installed last 
week as follows: Master, G. J. Griffen; lec- 


turer, F. L..White; secretary, C. W. Flew- 
ellin. Ten candidates were initiated New 
Year’s. A strong program has been printed 


with the lecture work of the year. Topic 
February 6, What is the future of farming 
in Westchester county? 


Silas Wright of Canton held a public in- 
stallation of officers. as follows: Master, 
H. F. Olin; lecturer, Mrs H. D. Hildreth; 
secretary, H. D. Hildreth. 

Schenectady county Pomona will hold its 
next meeting and installation of officers at 
Scotia, March 6. State Overseer G. A. Ful- 
ler is expected to be present and deliver an 
address. 


A grange was organized at Farmer's 
Mills, Putnam county, January 24, by Dep- 
uty A. E. Hall. 

The newly instituted Pomona grange in 
Columbia county starts off with 180 char- 
ter members, the largest number ever en- 
rolled in a Pomona grange in the state. All 
the subordinate granges in the county were 
represented. The following officers were 
elected and installed by State Master Nor- 
ris: Master, J. W. Darrow of Chatham; lec- 
turer, A. P. Hitchcock of New Lebanon; 
secretary, R. H. Woodworth of Canaan. 
Hon H. 8. Ambler of Austerlitz is chair- 
man of the executive comeittee. 

Olean grange, of the city where the state 
grange is to convene next week, was or- 
ganized seven years ago. It has a mem- 
bership of 130 and received seven applica- 
tions at its last meeting. This grange 
meets every two weeks with a good av- 
erage attendance. More attention is given 
to the social and educational features of 
the work than to the financial. The fire 
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relief insurance association makes a great 
saving in money to Patrons. Olean grange 
rents the largest and finest hall in the city, 
heated with natural gas and lighted with 
both gas and electricity. It has never felt 
the necessity of building a hall. Olean Pa- 
trons, along with all other Cattaraugus 
county Patrons, will enter right heartily 
into the entertainment of visiting delegates 
during the sessions of the state grange. 

What is the future of farming in West- 
chester county, is the interesting subject 
to be discussed by Yorktown February 6. 

Officers of Star grange of Jefferson county 
were installed January 15 by State Master 
F. C. Carter of Jefferson Pemona, before 
a large attendance and visiting Patrons 
from several granges. This enterprising 
grange has over 200 members. An inter- 
esting lecturer’s program was presented, 
largely of a musical character. 

Sec Giles writes American Agriculturist 
four granges have recently been organized, 
one in Brie county and three in Orange. 
Let the good work go on! 


Officers of Mapletown of Montgomery 
county were installed January 11 by State 
Executive Committeeman Jacob Saltsman 
and Harvey Failing, as follows: Master, 
L. S. St John; lecturer, James McFee; sec- 
retary, Luther Mesick. 

Montgomery Pomona met at Fonda Jan- 
uary 16 and its officers were installed by 
State Master Norris as follows: Master, J. 
H. Lathers; lecturer, C. E. Collins; secre- 
tary, J. H. Falkner. State Master Norris 
did Patrons good by delivering a most ex- 
cellent address, full of enthusiasm and en- 
couragement in the way of future work. 
Next meeting March 6 at Minaville. 

South Onondaga installed its officers (all 
re-elected) at a large meeting held at the 
Chase farm, of which Mr T. E. Barlow 
is the general manager. A large delega- 
tion from Excelsior gave zest to the oc- 
casion. There was a debate on the ques- 
tion of the advantages and pleasures of 
country and city life. 

Whaley Pond of Amenia is in a flourish- 
ing condition, with over 100 members and 
a well-built and furnished hall. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Officers of Bethel were installed recently 
as follows: Master, John C. Merion; lec- 
turer, George L. Standbridge; secretary, 
Jennie P. McGlaughlin. This enterprising 
grange is in a flourishing condition, doing 
valuable lecture work among its members 
and intreasing in membership. 

The state grange executive committee are 
making extensive co-qperative trading ar-- 
rangements, so that Patrons.can buy many 
farm necessities at considerable discounts. 
Patrons should keep posted on these mat- 
ters through their local grange secretary. 
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MADE FROM PHOTO. 


ENG. DEPT iNT. FOO CO. 


every wees and is ows by 5G. AGES T2ARe Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


over 500,000 Farmers. It isseld on Guarantee 


tonie effects it Cures or Prevents Di 


Horses, Hogs and Sheep to grow very My tory ers and makes —- B 
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It cost us $3000 to ha’ 
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A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 
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This Book Contains 183 noes yx Coteoad Engravings of Horses, Cattle, e, Shoop, 
ve << Artists and Engravers make them. It contains a pe many oo 
will save you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Hor. piety Sheep, Hogs 
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Tobacco Growers at Washington. 


For the first time in a generation of tar- 
iff legislation, all tobacco interests—grow- 
ers, dealers, manufacturers and the cigar 
makers’ union—are a unit for a sufficient 
import duty, that is, allowing the present 
rates to remain unchanged. The special 
meeting of the house ways and means com- 
mittee at Washington, having under con- 
sideration the totbacco schedule of Cuban 
reciprocity tariff bill, was largely attended 
by growers from all cigar leaf producing 
states. The hearing was a great day for 
the tobacco interests of the country, and 
represented so many persons and so much 
capital, the committee will hardly be likely 
to recommend a low rate on imported wrap- 
per or filler leaf. So much for a strong 
organization. New England growers must 
now continue the work by securing signa- 
tures to petitions from é@very grower in 
every tobacco raising town. 

MOVEMENT OF CUBAN TOBACCO. 
-—Tobaceo and mfrs—, 





Piscal year Fiscal year 
Countries 1899-1900 1900-1901 

United States........$12,934,339 $13,275,793 
United Kingdom..... 3,996,676 5,520,879 
DEE Secs ctveestis 1,799,220 6,156,429 
France 640,257 800,059 
Spain 701,977 440,628 
DET dy akstenaweeeaeeeoe 16,860 23,898 
Austria- Hungary 314,237 564,323 
Netherlands 26,513 114,402 
Canada 222,028 445,154 
PR ee 160,919 295,081 
DE dteicheotesuasens 172,830 239,070 
Colombia 82,229 128,438 
Uruguay 36,723 54,201 
Australasia pawed 235,071 317,149 
Other countries....... 372,726 532,550 
TEL - sceonesdcansuel $21,712,655 $28,908,054 


Representative delegations of the vari- 
ous tobacco growing interests from New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Ohio and Wisconsin appeared 
before the ways and means committee at 
Washington on Tuesday of last week in 
opposition to the free admission of Cuba’s 
tobacco and cigars. 

The cigarmakers’ international union of 
America was also represented. The whole 
case was thoroughly threshed out. Editor 
Myrick of American Agriculturist made 
a strong plea in behalf of domestic produc- 
ing interests, along the lines so familiar to 
our readers. 

Some of the facts presented before the 
committee by the editor of American Agri- 
culturist were as follows: The island of 
Cuba is naturally adapted to the production 
of high-grade cigar leaf tobacco, yet the 
methods of culture there have at best been 
careless and inaccurate. In spite of this, 
and with all the burdens of Spanish dom- 
ination, the tobacco industry of Cuba has 
long been a profitable one for all concerned. 
And this, in spite of the fact that to get 
Cuban leaf or Cuban cigars into the United 


States, both these products have always 


had to pay the United States tariff. 
Prior to the Spanish war, Cuba exported 
to the United States about one-third of her 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


In a Recent Issue of this paper there ap- 
peared mention of a wood sawing machine 
manufactured by the Folding Sawing Ma- 
chine company of Chicago, in which the 
statement was made that the machine had 
a capacity of nime cords of wood per hour. 
This should have been one cord per hour, 
and while we feel sure that no reader of this 
paper would pass the statement without 
questioning its accuracy, still in- justice to 
the advertiser and ourselves, we are glad 
to make this explanation, as this advertiser 
takes just pride in its honorable dealings 
and an entire absence of exaggeration or 
misrepresentation in this printed matter. 
We trust this correction will be as widely 
read and remembered as possible, and 
should any of our readers interested at 
this time in the device made by the Fold- 
ing Sawing Machine company, we suggest 
their writing for further particulars at 
once, as the machine is a great labor saver 
and will do all its makers claim. In cor- 


responding with them, kindly mention this 
paper and oblige both us and the advertiser. 





LEAF TOBACCO 


production of leaf tobacco, and from one- 
fourth to one-third her manufactures of 
cigars. The rest of her production of leaf 
or cigars Was exported to other countries, 
or consumed at home. During the last two 
fiscal years, the exportation of tobacco and 
its manufactures from the island of Cuba, 
has been as above, according to a state- 
ment prepared for me under date of Janu- 
ary 9, 1902, by the division of insular affairs, 
war department. 

There is nothing to prevent the Cuban to- 
bacco industry from enjoying as large prof- 
its as it ever had from its trade with the 
United States, even if the tariff is not 
changed an iota. Nor is there anything to 
prevent Cuba from increasing its tobacco 
trade with other countries, and to its very 
great profit. Observe that during the past 
year Cuba’s tobacco exports to Germany 
increased more than three-fold over the 
previous year, while her shipments of to- 
baceo and cigars to the United Kingdom 
increased 25%. With but a slight increase 
in the shipments to the United States, 
Cuba’s total export of tobacco and cigars 
shows a gain of one-third for the past year 
compared with the previous period. 

Now since we have relieved the tobacco 
industry in Cuba from the exactions to 
which it was submitted by Spain—in spite 
of which it was formerly very. lucrative— 
there is every reason to believe that the 


tobacco industry of Cuba will be vast- 
ly more profitable in the future 
than in the past, even if the 





tariff into the United States is not 
changed. No testimony to the contrary has 
been adduced before this committee. In 
other words, a reduction of the tariff on 
Cuban tobacco and cigars is in no wise es- 
sential to an evidently greater prosperity in 
that industry in Cuba than it ever before 
enjoyed. 

This being true, what excuse is there for 
reducing the tariff? This question is all 
the more important in view of the immense 
damage such tariff reductions would inflict 
upon our domestic tobacco industry. Such 
reductions would very largely destroy the 
now fairly profitable domestic specialty of 
eigar leaf tobacco culture in FYorida, Geor- 
gia, Texas, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, not men- 
tioning other states. 

Disastrous as this result would be from 
an agricultural standpoint, even greater 
would be the damage to our present im- 
mense domestic manufacturing industries 
of making cigars and cigarettes. Such man- 
ufactures exist all over the country; they 
represent an investment of over $100,000,000; 
the annual product is worth over $150,000,- 
600; it employs more than 125,000 people and 
pays them some $60,000,000 in wages, besides 
consuming $50,000,000 worth of tobacco and 
other supplies, mostly produced within the 
United States. Under free trade, or any 
material modification of the tariff, this vast 
domestic manufacturing industry would be 
largely transferred to Havana or Manila, 
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Wanted 


ing “The Acme crushes, 


Pulverizing Harrow 


Glod Crusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Columbus, Louisville, Kansas 

City, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc, 


‘ SiZes 3 To 131-2 Feet 
a ~ wees, The best pulver- 
S ,. izer — cheapest 


‘Riding Harrow 


cuts, pulverizes, terns and levelsall soils for 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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Entering 
Wedge. 


Give us a few samples 
on every route, rather than the 
fall equipment of a part of 
them. That insures us steady 
work replacing the light weight boxes as 








a away. Send for description and 
Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 
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Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, ——_ Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets 2 feet wide, 6 fect long. 
Shoes a BR Siding or Ceilimg you can 


= No experience necessary to lay it. 

hammer or hatchet the 

4 tools you need. We furnish free 

a order sufficient paint o— 
Comes either flat, corrugated o: 

“y" oy" erimped. free of all 

eharges at the following prices 


TO ALL POINTS IN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 





WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
OHIO, 10WA, WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 





Per Square, $2.35. Per Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100 square féet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25, 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


FARM FOR SALE. 


71 acres, fair buildings, well by ae ag loeation, hi 
school, Sue, P.O. > Erie depo ‘erms easy. Por Tartier 
Particulars, address BOX 194, Friendship. N.Y. 








and stock farm che 
. Perry. New Berne. N. 


For Sale 1423.3° 




















unless our domestic cigar makers accepted 
@ wage reduction that would bring their 
pay down to the low level of wages of cigar 
makers in the tropics. Such a change would 
be the most complete and revolutionary 
ever witnessed in the industrial world. 
Tobacco Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Growers in the Lancaster 
district are all stirred up over the proposed 
Cuban reciprocity tariff legislation. A 
rousing meeting was recently held at Lan- 
caster, attended by growers and represen- 
tatives of all branches of the _ trade. 
Strong resolutions were adopted protest- 
ing against any reduction of import rates 
on leaf tobacco or cigars and a committee, 
consisting of Capt John R. Bricker, James 
D. Law, Maurice Rosenthal and B. Ezra 
Herr, was appointed to appear before the 
Ways and means committee at Washington 
last week Tuesday, to present the resolution 
and also explain more fully why the to- 
bacco interests will be injured by reduced 
import rates. The committee, as noted else- 
where in this issue, did their duty fully. The 
delegation called on Sec Wilson of the de- 
partment of agriculture and were received 
by Pres Roosevelt for 15 minutes, where 
the president gave his earnest attention to 
what was said. The president told the del- 
egation this is the most important mat- 
ter that now confronts his administration 
and should be looked into thoroughly. 
Ouio—Buyers have been hustling in 
Clermont county, offering 5% to 6c for white 
burley. Some crops of cigar leaf sold at 
$%c. Most growers are holding for higher 
figures. Sales of 01 wrapper leaf have 
been very slow, in fact scarcely a buyer 
has been in the vicinity of Seville for 
some time. Farmers are rehandling, ex- 
pecting to run it through the sweat. There 
will be about 3000 cases held over unless 
buyers turn up pretty soon. The crops 
sold have brought from 8 to 12% cents in 
bundle. The early setting was a failure, 
but the late is quite a nice leaf.——The 
tobaceo crop of °’01 is mostly stripped in 
the Greenville district, and is exceptionally 
good as a rule. Little has been sold, but 
8 to 10 cents seems to be about the prices 
talked. While the acreage was consider- 
ably less than ‘00, and the growth less 
rank, the better quality and prices will 
make much better returns to the farmer. 
The growers are in a very cheerful mood 
and acreage for ’02 will be likely to be 
above the average. At Sulphur Grove, 
Montgomery county, the condition of the 
present crop is very good. Not very much 
stripped yet. Some sold at 10 cents per 
pound, while others are holding for more. 
KENTUCKY—The premium list of the an- 
nual Maysville tobacco fair has been issued. 
The fair will be held this year February 
22. Growers throughout the district are 
showing commendable interest and a fine 
display will undoubtedly be made. Compe- 
tition is open to Kentucky and Ohio. Lib- 
eral premiums in gold will be paid as fol- 
lows: Bright leaf, first premium $25, sec- 
ond 15, third 10, fourth 5. On Red leaf, 
first 20, second i5, third 10, fourth 5. Ci- 
garette fillers, first 25, second 15, third 10, 
fourth 5. Lugs, first 10, second 5. Twelve 
hands will make a sample of tobacco. Re- 
duced transportation rates and speeches 
by Gov Buckham and ex-Gov Bradley are 
expected. 











‘BUSINESS NOTICE. 


From This Time on until warm weather 
is with us again will be a-trying time for 
horses. The sudden changes of weather 
peculiar to the late winter and early spring 
months, with cold and chilling rains, work 
havoc with horsefiesh. It takes but little 
sudden. chilling when warm to produce cold 
in a horse and this quickly develops into 
distemper. While this disease is not neces- 
sarily fatal, its nature is such as to deprive 
the owner of the use of his horse for a 
time and often indeed leaves the animal 
worthless if not properly treated in time. 
In this case as in most others in this life 
“a, stitch in time saves nine.’’ The thing 
to do is to be prepared for emergencies, 
by having on hand a supply of medicine 
that is known to be effective in such cases. 
Tuttle’s Elixir is highly recommended and 
indorsed. for this purpose by those who have 
used it longest and therefore know it best. 
Write to Dr §S, A. Tuttle, 50 Beverly street, 
Boston, Mass, for his free booklet Veteri- 
nary Experience. It gives extended treatise 
on horse diseases and their cure. Kindly 
mention this paper in writing. 
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request. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73Laight St. New York. 
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Residences, etc., No Matter Where Located. 


FARIS | 





if i om got more cash for your farm (and get it 
more quickly) than any other reakestate broker, you 
surely want to know it. 

It will cost you but a twe-cent stamp to 


Speomienn, you oes affor ~ Ae 
without consulting m Vv one nGhines tonal 
it inween . T~ i. ae 





send me description and price of your prop- 
erty and find out what I can do for you. 

Iam in a better position to find a quick 
buyer for your farm than any other man 
in America. 

5 ayy more than fifty capable assist- 
ants. 

I co-operate with thousands of bright, 
energetic real estate brokers in all parts 
of the country. 

I spend more money ie advertising than 
any other rea) estate broker. 

‘his advertising brings from 2,500 to 3,000 
inquiries monthly for farms and real es- 
tate of all kinds in all parts of the country. 

Some of these inquirers may want your 
farm. (Better find out.) 








people syeaine I charge high com- 
ome because I advertise so aren man 


hertha: a 
rthan are ats brokers. 
Another ny point: ou place 
your farm in may hauds 1 will mot be thea 
ad wa You can withdraw it at 
it you should 1 ha to find a 
do, you wil o owe me no 


le is made I advise having your 
handle the money so that 
ae — none 








I am reaching more prospective buy- 
ers than any other real estate broker. 

This fact alone proves that I can undoubtedly sell 
your farm for a better figure than auy other broker. 


ae farm for the 
rtest possibie time 
h price. Enclosaa 








147 Acres, Aiken, 8. CG. 

Excellent house. n 

ther buildings. Would 

excelient poultry or 

Well and spring 

. Good schools near. 

65 acres timber. 5 miles to R. 
R. £3,500. 





400 Acres Andersen Co., 
Tenn. Good bu buildings. Smaii 
orchard. Clinch River on ow 
34 mile to R. R. $12,000. 
first-class farm in every = 
spect. 





17 Acres 
Ohio. Good house of 7 rooms. 
Barn and other buildings. < x ‘ 
Some timber. Good orchard. | 4 Fine Farm in C 
Good market near for all pro- | ated im the town 
duce raised on farm. od | 450 acres, 230 of which 


Logan Oo., ep 


school few rods awa Small | houses, sevéral barns and other b 
stream on land. 3 alee te Beautiful een. Everything first-ctass and 





up-to-date. 30,0 
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Residence and 10 Acres 
; of Land. Hendersonville, N. 
% Cc, —— coutains 6 rooms. 


Fine 
3 ye other Trait. 
ree land. 


Me se Fale: isi 


to R. R. £3,600. 





olumbia Co., N.Y. Sit- 200 Acres, Blount 
of Canaan and contains] Tenn. 150 acres timber. 
‘hree pe gg 


is in timber. 
on ee eee 
-_ for = 
2 Siniles to R. R. 








Some Samples of 


A Maryland Sale for an Ohio Client. 


In reply to your communication of recent date I take 
posers in saying that you made the sale of my Mary- 
d property as promptly as could be expected and 
the deal was closed up in a thoroughly satisf. 
Seneee: GEO. W. BILLINGS, 37 Case Ave., Clevelnalt 
oO. 
A Florida Sale for a Connecticut Client. 


Iwas more than pleased to receive check for the 
price of my house and lot in DeSoto Couuty, Florida, 
and I want to commend the skill and promptness with 
which yon have handled the transaction. Mrs. EMILY 
L. PERKINS, Terryville, Conn. 


Recent Testimonials. 


A New Jersey Sale for a Massachusetts Client. 
We have received the check in fall a sepmens for our 
New Jersey Foes ou It is a remar fact that this 
property has n on the marketand in the hands of a 
rious agents ore than twenty years and your 
cess in wn chart time is ‘pres 
us that youare the only po whe ever m 
effort to di of it. . AND Mrs. O. C. 


MORE, Ath 
A Sale fora New York Client. 
By placing some California erty I had for sale 
in your hands, 1 found you could sell real estate no 
meyer where located. * fase, Birchton, 


~ 











W. M. OSTRANDER, 


1429 North American B’!’d., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Ask fer Catalogue ©. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICLS OF GRAIN, 8STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
yo 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Sere 75%! 24%] 08] 37) 43 | 23% 
Mow eek... ‘90 “| “aoxg| cer “| “azid| 49% 30% 
Boston.........- ; — | .70 $2 56 |. 
Toledo.......... 86%) 7846] .59%4) .37%4} 4644) .25 
St Louis........ B5'e| 73 | BONG) 36 | 46 | -25% 
Minneapolis....| .74 | 74%) .55%) .36 42 | 25%, 
Liverpool....... 90 | 90% 9] .744915.52%4) — na 





At Chicago, wheat declined 3@4c last 
week, followed by indifferent recovery. A 
chief reason for the manifested weakness 
was the improved character of weather re- 
ports. These showed more or less rain and 
snow in the winter wheat belt, interpreted 
by the “‘bears” as a reason for lower prices; 
fears of crop damage through unpropitious 
weather removed in part, adequate market 
support was for the time being withdrawn. 
Another element of weakness was the 
somewhat contradictory, yet generally dull 
heavy purport of cable advices. Our ex- 
ports of wheat and flour were ‘fair, but not 
sufficient to help the price. May wheat de- 
clined to 78c p bu, subsequently recover- 
ing somewhat; No 2 in store nominally 70c. 

The corn market has been greatly un- 
settled, firm and weak by turns, specula- 
tors somewhat at sea, prices erratic, with 
a downward tendency much of the time. Not 
until May had declined to 61%c p bu last 
week, a loss of 3@4c, was there much re- 
covery, with later transactions close to 62c, 
No 2 in store 58%4¢@59c, yellow corn by sam- 
ple 61@63c. Some of the weakness came as 
a result of poor shipping demand at pres- 
ent high prices, and depressed cable ad- 
vices, our exports continuing very small. 
Reports from Argentina indicate need of 
rainfall in that country to insure satisfac- 
tory progress of the growing crop. 

In rye, some speculative interest mani- 
fested, cash market quiet, receipts small, 
price changes have been few and more 
strength noted, with No 2 quotable at 61@ 
63c p bu, according to position; May nomi- 
nally 63@63%c. 

Under indifferent support, the oats mar- 
ket declined 2@3c to the basis of 44c p bu 
for May, followed by fractional recovery. 
Country offerings were not heavy, but there 
was some speculative pressure, the cash de- 
mand meanwhile moderate but not large. 
White oats in carlots sold at 44@46c p bu, 
undertone one of easiness. 

Barley has shown less snap, the market 
averaging easier without particular down- 
turn. Offerings are restricted, but malt- 
sters have shown some indifference. Quo- 
tations cover a range of 55@58c p bu for 
poor or damaged to 60@64c for good to 
choice. 

Timothy seed offerings remained small 
and the market was substantially steady on 
the basis of $6.55@6.60 p 100 lbs for either 
immiediate or future delivery. Clover seed 
neglected, but quotably steady, with con- 
tract prime 9.65@9.70 p 100 lbs. Good buck- 
wheat in demand at 9.35@9.40, Hungarian 
1.75@2, German millet 1.75@2.25. 

At New York, grain market somewhat 
unsettled. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 90c p bu, corn shade lower at 67c, 
oats 49%6c, barley 73c. Flour steadier at re- 
cent slight decline. Fancy spring patents 
4.10@4.65 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.20, spring 
straights 3.75@4, winter 3.70@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 

















Chicago, 100 Ibs. | £7.25}$6.00| $6.60) $5.35) $5.00) $4.65 
New York......... 6.25) 5.35) 6.60! 5.65) 4.75) 4.65 
OT) ee 6.75} 5.75| 6.6) 5. 
Kansas City....... 6.75) 5.75) 6.40) 5. 
i eee 6.50: 570 665 5 





At Chicago, few new features have ap- 
peared in the cattle market. Salesmen for- 
tunate enough to have prime beeves to of- 
fer found little cause for complaint. 


Fancy beef steers, $7 00@735 Canners‘ $2 350 
a to extra, 5 50 Feeders. selected. 375@ 460 


‘oor to fair. 4250475 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 200@ 375 


Good native heifers. tions 35 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 425 
Fair to choice cows, 3 75 Calves. veal. 4 6 25 
Poor to fancy bulla, 2 450 Milchcows.each. 30 09@4500 

Swine prices broke sharply early last 
week, many transactions showing a decline 
of 20@35c, covering a period of three days. 
The shaping influence was the larger sup- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


ply and the better average quality. Farm- 
ers show more inclination to withhold poor- 
ly finished hogs, and the average weight 
is better. This has given packers some ad- 
vantage. Mixed droves have sold largely 
at $5.90@6.25, choice heavy 6.30@6.45, rough 
heavy 5.90@6.15, and light weights 5.65@6. 

January sheep receipts are ahead of a 
year ago, but the market is active, owing to 
a good demand, and prices steady to firm. 
Common to choice sheep and yearlings $3.75 
@5.25; lambs 4.50@6. 

At New York, cattle market quiet, but 
prices generally steady. Veal calves steady 
at $5@8.20 p 100 lbs. Sheep and lambs have 
ruled dull. Sheep sold generally at 3.50, 
tops 4.75, lambs 6@6.10. Hogs quotably 
steady. 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported slow. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 90 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follaws:; 

Goods ise to bn iba °s Sugege Boor to food fat cown. 1 wt 8 
100 Ibs, 4 00 


. 


90 
Common,700 to 90u ibs, 3 00 Bolognacows,phd 8 5 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 ooo 50 hes LM o0gp50 
Com to.good fatoxen, 250q@5 00 Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 


Hog market active. Receipts Monday of 
this week 50 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $6.60@6.65 p 100 Ibs, medium 6.40@ 
6.45, heavy yorkers 6.25@6.35, do light 6@ 
6.20, pigs 5.60@5.80. Sheep and lambs slow 
at shade lower prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 45 Gouble decks. Sheep sold at 
4@4.80, lambs 4@5.90. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 12@13%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

A somewhat stronger feeling has devel- 
oped in the butter markets. Demand be- 
came more active at lower level of prices, 
and prime grades, in nearly all lines, have 
been well handled. Receipts at leading 
distributing points have run only moder- 
ate, especially the better makes. Under- 
grades in more liberal supply, and feeling 


* somewhat unsettled, many dealers evident- 


ly holding off, looking for lower figures, At 
Chicago, extra creamery steady at 23@23%¢c 
Pp Ib, at New York firm at 24@24%c, under 
lighter receipts, strong country advices and 
a good demand. Fancy storage stock 
steady. Choice dairy in light supply and 
quickly taken. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......24446@25 c 24 @24%c 23% @23%c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 22%@23 c 19%@20 c 
> ree 25 @2h%ec 25% @26 c 24 @24%e 


New York State—At Rochester, Elgin 
cmy 23@26c p Ib, state 22%@23c, dairy 21@ 
22c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22c, prints 238c, 
dairy 18@20c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 25@26c, 
prints 26@27c, dairy 22@24c.—At Watertown, 
emy tubs 24@25c, prints 25%@26c, dairy 18 
@21c.—At Buffalo, fancy prints 24@24%c, 
June make 18@20c, state dairy 13@18c, rolls 
12@17c. 

At New York, best makes well handled 
and firm. Cmy eatra 24%@25c p Ib, firsts 
22@24c, seconds 19@20c, June extras 20@2Iic, 
firsts 17@19c, fancy dairy 21@22c, firsts 18 
@20c, western imt cmy 14@18%c, rolls 13 
@l1i7c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 24% 
@25c p lb, June make 18@2l1c, ladle 13@1é6c. 
—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 27@27\4c, tubs 
+ O and Pa cmy 24@24%c, dairy 18 

0c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
steady at 26c p lb, do state 22@23c, dairy 
13%@1l4c.—_At Columbus, cimy_ tubs 25c, 
prints 26c, dairy 14@17c. 

Maryland—<At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy steady at 26%,@27c p Ib, firsts 25@25tec, 
extra gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 21@22c, 
imt cmy 20@22c, latile 15@19c, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, a quiet feeling prevailed. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 24@24%c p lb, N Y 24@ 
24144c, western 24@24i%c, firsts 22@23c, June 
make 18@21%4c, Vt dairy extra 21c, N Y 20c, 
firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 14@17c, ladle 
13@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A good healthy trade in cheese is gener- 
ally reported at leading markets, and feel- 
ing continues firm. Demand is mainly for 
the smaller sizes, cheddars moving rather 
slowly, but are held with confidence. Sum- 
mer made stock has attracted more atten- 
tion, which is an encouraging feature. Ex- 
porters also have shown some _ interest. 
Choice twins at Chicago are steady at 10@ 





10%c p lb. At New York, fancy small fall- 
made firm at 114%@11%c, extra lines \c pre- 
mium. Skims and undergrades not espe- 
cially active, but desirable makes in good 
demand. 

New York State—At Rochester, choice 
11@11%c p lb.—At Syracuse, cheddars lic.— 
At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, flats 10@1lic.— 
At Watertown, twins 11%c.—At Buffalo, 
fancy new 10%@ilc, skins 8@9c. 

At New York, market continues firm. 
Fancy small, fall made 114%@1l1%c p Ib, do 
large 1044@10%c, good to prime 9@10c, light 
skims 74% @9%c, full 2@2%c. 

Seanegtvewie—-At Philadelphia, choice to 
fancy fall made 10%@lic p Ib, part 
skims 6%@8c.—At Pittsburg, choice 
N Y 11%@l2c, do Ohio 11%@12c, No 1 brick 
14@14'éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats steady 10c p 
lb, twins 11%c, long horn 12c, cheddars lic. 
— Columbus, cheddars 11\%c, state flats 

c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices shade 
higher at 114@11%c p Ib. 

At Boston, receipts quite moderate and 
tone of market firm. Extra N.Y twins 11@ 
11l%c, do Vt 11@11\c, firsts 9%@10%c, extra 
western twins 10%@lic, fair to good 9@10c, 
Ohio flats 9@10c. ; 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, apples $2.50 
@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.25@8. Beans 1.75@2 
p bu, celery 50¢ p doz bchs, lettuce 25c, 
Parsley 25c, radishes 15@20c, onions 1@1.10 
p bu, potatoes 60@75ic, squash 40 p ton. 
Fresh eggs 30@33c p doz, storage 24c, live 
fowls 9c p lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10c, 
geese 11@12c d w, turkeys 12c, chickens 12 
@12%c, steers 7%@9%c, veal calves 9@10c, 
sheep 7%@9c, lambs 94%@10c. No 1 white 
oats 58@60c p bu, rye 55@56c, barley 68c, 
corn 80@85c, bran 25@26 p ton, middlings 
26@27, hay 10@13. 

At Albany, fresh eggs 22@23c p bu, live 
fowls 10@llic p lb, turkeys 11@i2c, ducks 
8@9c, geese 8@9e, fowls 11@i2c, chickens 
11@12c, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 9@10c. Pota- 
toes $2.50@3 p bbl, onions 90c@1.30 p bu, 
beans 2.10@2.25, turnips 65@75c p bbl, cab- 
bage 4@5, apples 3@6 p bbl, cranberries 
7@8. Corn 75@i77c p bu, oats 55@58c, bran 
23@24 p ton, cottonseed meal 26@27, mid- 
dlings 26@28, corn meal 27@28, hay 12@16, 
rye straw 13@13.50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 24@27c p doz, stor- 
age 20@22c, live turkeys 8@12c p lb, fowls 
8%@l10c, ducks 11@13c, geese 9@9%4c, tur- 
keys 8@l4c d w, chickens 8@11éc, fowls 7% 
@10c, geese 10@llc. Potatoes, choice 75@ 
80c p bu, seconds 60@65ic, beets 65@75ic, on- 
ions $1.40@1.50, parsnips 40@50c, turnips 30 
@35c. Apples 3.50@5.25 p bbl, Kieffer pears 


~ 1.75@2.25, Catawba grapes 124%@l5c p bskt, 


Fla strawberries 40@60c p qt, cranberries 
6@7.50 p bbl. Bran 20@23 p ton, mixed feed 


. 22.50@23.50, middlings 20.50@24. 


At Syracuse, state corn 80c p bu, oats 55c, 
bran $24 p ton, cottonseed meal 30, gluten 
meal 30, middlings 26, hay 9@14. Live fowls 
10c p lb, turkeys 14c, ducks 12c, fowls 13c 
d w, turkeys l16c, ducks i6c. Potatoes 65@ 
75c p bu, onions 1@1.30, turnips 30c, beans 
1.85@2.35, cabbage 1@3 p 100, apples 1.25@ 
1.75 p bu. 

At Watertown, potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
onions $1@1.25, beets 40c, turnips 35@40c, 
parsnips 60@75ic, beans 1.75@2, apples 1@1,50, 
cabbage 4@5c each. Fresh eggs 25c p doz, 
live fowls 6@8c p lb, turkeys 11@12c, veal 
calves 5@6c, steers 4%@5ic, lambs 4@5c, 
fowls 10c d w, turkeys 14c. Corn meal 29 
p ton, bran 26, middlings 26@27, gluten 


meal 32. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 86@86%4c p bu, do Del 
86@8614c, corn 644%4.@65c, No 2 white clipped 
oats 53%c, bran $22.50@23.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 11@16, clover 11@12, rye straw 9@15.50. 
Fresh eggs 25@27c p doz, live fowls 10@10%c 
P Ib, chickens 9@16c, ducks 11@13c, turkeys 
10@lic, geese 11@12c, dressed fowls 9@lic, 
chickens 9@13c, capons 10@16c, turkeys 10@ 
16c, ducks 11@14c, geese 9@1lic. Apples 3.25 
@6.50 p bbl, cranberries 4@6.50, Fla oranges 
2.25@2.75 p bx, grape gruit 4@6, straw- 
berries 35@45c p_ qt. Choice potatoes 
80@85c p bu, fair to good 70@75c, onions 
1@1.30, cabbage 15@16 p ton, spinach 1.75@3 
p bbl, lettuce 1.50@3.50 p bskt, tomatoes 2 
@3.50 p carrier, squash 2@2.50 p bx. 


At Pittsburg, fancy potatoes from store 


‘90@95c p bu, choice, bulk 80@85c, cabbage 




















$1.25@2.25 p bbl, turnips 1@1.75, carrots 1.50 
@1.75, parsnips .1.50@1.75, beets _. 2.25@2.50, 
Squash 2.25@3, sweets 2.75@4,. onions 3.25@ 
4.50, apples, 4.25@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 7.50 
@9, hickory nuts 1@1.25 p bu. No 2 yellow 
corn 46c p bu, No 2 white oats 5llec, mid- 
diings 23.50@25, bran 23@23.50, rye straw 8.50 
@9, timothy hay 12@14.75, clover mixed 11@ 
11.50. Live fowls 9@10c p Ib, broilers 11@ 
12c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10@ll1c, fowls 12 
@18c d w, broilers 14@l5c, turkeys 15@16c, 
ducks 15@16c, fresh eggs 27@31c p doz. Veal 
calves 7@7.50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, sheep 4@4.85, 
lambs 5@6.15, hogs 5.50@6.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Anples. 

Exports of apples for week ending Jan 18 
show a decided ivcrease over last week, be- 
ing 40,000 bbls, 2:‘2inst 16,000. In fact, the 
foreign trade has »een more active than 
the home demand. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING JAN 18, 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 


pool don gow Other Total 
New York 1,027 1,771 — 314 3,112 
Boston ... 7,430 — — — 7,430 
Portland . 6,476 — 1,174 — 7,650 
Halifax .. 2,987 14,656 3,740 — ~ 21,383 
St John... 200 - 602 -- — 802 
This week 18,120 17,029 4,914 314 40,377 
Last year. 28,771 16,939 3,653 1,394 50,759 
e Total this season to date. 
1901-2 ....316,598 174,550 107,199 20,403 612,550 
1900-1 .. 665,927 173,357 211,812 52,555 1,109,651 


At New York, fancy varieties steady, me- 
dium and lower grades in plentiful supply 
and feeling weak. York Imperial $3.50@4 p 
bbl, Spitzenburg 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50@ 
5, Winesap 3.50@4, King 4@5.50, Ben Davis 
3.50@4, Greening 4@6, Baldwin 4@5, red 
winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 2@2.50. 

At Boston, offerings ample, but market 
has a steady undertone. King $4.50@5.50 p 
bbl, Spy 3.50@4, Ben Davis 3.50@4, No 1 
Maine Baldwin 3.50@4.50, No 1 Greening 
3.75@4.25, common Baldwin and Greening 
8@3.50, Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed va- 
rieties 2,50@3.50, seconds, all kinds 2.25@3. 

Beans. 

At New York, feeling unsettled, prices 
shade lower. Choice marrow $2.20@2.22% p 
bu, medium  1.82%@1.85, pea 1.7714@1.80, red 
kidney 1.80@2.05, white kidney 2.40@2.45, 
black turtle soup 1.80@1.85, yellow eye 2.35, 
Cal lima 3.25, foreign 1.75@2.20. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, tone of market rather 
weak. Choice to fancy evap'd apples, ’01 
10144@1ic p lb, poor to prime 7@9\%4c, fancy 
700 9@1014c, fair to prime 6@8%c, sun-dried 
3%@6c, chops $1.75@2.50 p 106 lbs, cores and 
skins 1.50@2.05, evap’d raspberries 23@23%4c 
p lb, blackberries 7@7%c, huckleberries 17 
@i8c, cherries 134%2.@15'c. 


Eggs. : 

At New York, receipts ruled more ample 
and prices shade lower. Nearby fancy, at 
mark 26@27c p doz, choice*southern, fresh 
26c,. western and southern, fair to good 24 
@26¢, refrigr 20@23c. 

At Boston, receipts have run only mod- 
erate and prices steady. Nearby fancy, at 
mark 30c p doz, fair to choice eastern 24@ 
28c, Vt and N H choice 28c, fair to fancy 
western 24@28c, refrigr 19@23c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Cape Cod cranber- 
Ties quiet at $7@7.50 p bbl, medium 6@6.75, 
Jersey 5@5.50, Fla strawberries 40@60c p 
qt, extra fancy Fla oranges 3.75@4.50 p bx, 
do good 2@2.75, grape fruit 5@8, fancy Va 
hand-picked peanuts 4@4%c p lb, shelled 
214@4%4c, hickory nuts 1@1.50 p bu, bull nuts 
50@75c, black walnuts 50c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, only steady. Spring bran 
$22@22.50 p ton, middlings 25@25.50,° winter 
bran 22.50@23, red dog 2.40 p sack, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, chops 23.50, screenings 30@ 
80c p 100 lbs, ‘coarse corn: meal 1.32@1.35, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.62%. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, prime stock in only moder- 
ate supply and steady, medium and lower 
grades freely offered and generally easy. 





Prime timothy 924%@95c p 100-lbs, No 1 82% 
@8ic, No 2 724%4@i7be, No 3 60@62%¢c, clover 
mixed 65@72%c, elover 55@62%%c, salt. 55@ 
60c, long rye straw 75@85c, short and oat 55c. 

At Boston, feeling easy under liberal sup- 
ply. Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@ 
16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 
12@13.50, clover mixed 12@14, clover 11@13, 
swale 8@9, prime rye straw 15.50@16.50, do 
tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, market generally steady. 
State and western yellow $3@3.50 p bag, 
red 3.50@3.75, Ct white 3,50@5 p bbl, yellow 
3.50@4, red 3.50@4, Orange Co white 2@4 p 
bag, red 3@3.50, yellow 3@3.50. 

Potatoes. 

The supply of foreign potatoes at sea- 
board markets has ruled liberal, having a 
marked effect on home grown varieties. At 
New York, trade has been overloaded with 
impcritcd stock and prices irregular. Hold- 
ers of toth foreign and home grown po- 
tatoes put on some pressure to keep goods 
moving and price concessions are some- 
times made. At Boston, arrivals have been 
liberal, but demand good and prices gener- 
ally steady. 

At New York, market overstocked with 
foreign potatoes, and: prices slightly in buy- 
ers’ favor. Prime Me $2.40@2.50 p bag, state 
prime 2.25@2.50 p 180 lbs, do fair to prime 
2.15@2.25 p sack, German 1.20@1.40 p 112-lb 
bag, Belgian 1.75@2 p 168-lb bag, Scotch 1.90 
@2.10, Irish and English 1.90@2.05, foreign, 
poor to fair 1.50@1.70 p bag, sweets 2.75@ 
3.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, market well supplied, but de- 
mand good and prices steady. Aroostook 
Green Mts 83@87c p bu, Hebrons 80@85c, 
Rose 75c, Dakota Red 75ic, York State Green 
Mts 75@80c, P E I Chenangoes 68@70c, do 
Dakota Red 78c, Scotch 2@2.10 p 168-lb sack, 
Belgium 1.85@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market not especially act- 
ive, but supply generally moderate and 
prices steady. Live chickens 8@9c p lb, 
fowls 10c, roosters 6c, turkeys 10@10%éc, 
ducks 50@80c p pair, geese $1@1.50, pigeons 
25c, turkeys 10@i4c p lb d w, nearby and 
western chickens 10@14c, Phila broilers 16@ 
22c, fowls 10@1lic, capons 10@16c, do fancy 
18@20c, ducks 9@li5e, geese 7@10c, squabs 
1.75@3.75 p doz. 

At Bostan, live fowls about steady at 10c 
Pp lb, roosters 5@6c, chickens 9@10c, dressed 
stock firm under only moderate supplies, 
northern and eastern fowls 10@13c p lb, 
chickens 10@17c, broilers 15@18ce, ducks 12@ 


lic, geese 9@13c, pigeons 50c@$1.25 p doz, 
squabs, choice large 2.50@3, western dry 


packed turkeys lic, chickens 10@1l4c, fowls 


10@11%c, capons 13@1l7c, ducks 11@l4c, 
geese 9@1I1c. 
Vegetables. 


At New. York, seasonable varieties in fair 
demand. Beets $1.75@2 p bbl, brussels 
sprouts $§@12c p qt, cauliflower 1@7 p bbl, 
carrots 1@1.25, kale. 75ic, spinach 2.25@2.75, 
squash 2@2.25, turnips 75@80c, tomatoes 
1.50@2.75 p carrier, celery 75c@1 p doz bchs, 
eabbage 2@4 p 100, egg plant 5@7 p %-bbl 
cra, lettuce 1@5 p bskt, parsley 3 p cra, 
string beans 4.50@6. 


Wool. 


THE. LATEST MARKETS 
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The wool market continues strong and | 


healthy. 


Supplies are claimed to be lighter | 


than a year ago, while the consumption is | 


heavier than for several years. The London 
sales bore out the expectations of dealers 
and opened at materially higher figures 
than at the close of previous sales. Feel- 
ing in producing sections is one of firmness 
and outlook encouraging. 
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—— NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes. Rin Curbs Splints 
joes as quick, a and never has 
ailed, etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, , 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2. 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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NEVERSLIP CALKS. 
These small cuts show the patterns 
which are most used. We have 
| them adapted for every kind of work 











which a horse does. 








All shoers and owners of horses 
should study carefully the conditions 
under which their animals work, 
and make life easier for them by 
using 


Neverslip Calks. 


Your horseshoer has them or will 
getthem. Drop usa postal for our 
catalogue. 


NEVERSLIP MFG. CO., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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[26] 
The Oleo Bill in Congress. 


The committee on agriculture of the na- 
fional house of representatives has report- 
td favorably #he bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Henry of Connecticut for the 
control of oleo. Phis is in reality the orig- 
inal Grout bill in that it proposes a tax of 
10 cents per pound on oleo colored in imi- 
tation of butter and 4 cent per pound on 
uneolored oleo. The bill is changed slight- 
ly from ex-Congressman Grout’s measure 
and the word “yellow’’ preceding butter is 
stricken out. 

The bill further provides that all dairy 
products made in imitation or semblance of 
butter or cheese shall upon arrival within 
the limits of each state and territory be 
subject to the laws and police regulations 
of that state or territory and that by reason 
of being introduced in original packages 
or otherwise, shall not exempt them, 
It has recently been found that it is possible 
to color oleo after it was manufactured, 
and to cover this case the bill extends the 
clause in feference to manufacturers, 
to include dealers or others who color 
oleo after it is made, in the same class, 
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and makes them subject to the same pro-. 
visions and taxes as the original manufac- 


turer. 

The bill provides that wholesale dealers 
shall keep such books and render such re- 
turns to the commission of internal revenue 
as may be required by the secretary of the 
treasury and that these books must be 
epen at all times to the insnection of the 
internal revenue officers. rrovisions for 
the violation of this section are both fine 
and imprisonment ranging from $50 to $500 
and from 30 days to six months. 

The committee in reporting the bill stood 
12 to five. Those voting with the dairy- 
men were: Henry of Connecticut, Haugen 
of Iowa, Dahle of Wisconsin, Lamb of Vir- 
vinia, Moody of North Carolina, Haskins of 
Vermont, Wright of Pennsylvania, Gordon 
of Ohio, Smith of Michigan, Graff of Illi- 
nois, Neville of Nebraska and Cooney of 
Missouri. Against the bill were Wads- 
worth of New York, Allen of. Kentucky, 
Connell of Pennsylvania, Williams of Mis- 
sissippi and Scott of Kansas, who will 
bring in a minority report. The original 
Grout bill when reported from the agricul- 
tural committee had but one majority. Mr 
Henry of Connecticut, who made the ma- 
jority report at the last session, was chosen 
to make the report. 


Told in Short Pzragraphs. 








Rear Admiral Schley’s appeal from the 
verdict of the court of inquiry is in the 
hands of Pres Roosevelt. It has not been 
made public. It is expected that the pres- 
ident will refer the appeal to Attorney Gen- 
eral Knox for review and a report on its 
legal aspects. Senator Mason has intro- 
duced a resolution in the senate thanking 
Admiral .Schley for his services and rec- 
ommenrding that a sword be presented him 
by the secretary of the navy. It has been 


_referred to the committee on naval affairs. 





Washington, D C, will be the grandest 
capital in the world if plans which have 
been prepared are ultimately carried out. 
They will place her on an artistic and ar- 
chitectural equality with the cities of an- 
tiquity. Dazzling courts surrounded by no- 
ble buildings, broad driveways and beauti- 
ful vistas will replace the haphazard blocks 
which now compose the city. The new city 
as planned would be in accord with the 
place that the United States- seems des- 
tined to fill among the world’s great na- 
tions. 





The long talked-of purchase of the Dan- 
ish West Indies now awaits only favorable 
action by congress and the Danish rigsdag 
to become a fact. The treaty of cession 
has been signed by Sec Hay and Con- 
stantine Brun, the Danish minister. The 
terms of the treaty have not been made 
public, but it is known that the. United 
States is left with a free hand to deal with 
the inhabitants without pledge of Ameri- 
ean citizenship or free trade provisions. 
It is assumed that politically and commer- 
cially the status of the islands will be sim- 
ilar to that of Porto Rico. A speedy rati- 
fication of the treaty by the senate is anti- 


cipated. It will be necessary for the 
house of representatives to supply the 
appropriation for the purchase. The in- 


habitants of the island will be given some 
voice in the matter, as the Danish govern- 
ment has given notice that before it rati- 


fies the treaty it will submit the question 
of cession to the islanders. Little opposi- 
tion there is anticipated, as they will not 
be compelled to surrender their Danish 
allegiance. The islands are considered of 
great strategic importance and the ini- 
tial efforts to secure them began during 
Pres Grant’s first term. St Thomas is the 
largest and has an excellent harbor. 





Harvard college is to be the recipient of 
a gift of great value from Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany. It is to consist of casts 
and bronzes representing every phase of 
German plastic art from the Romanesque 
period to the Renaissance. The cost is es- 
timated at $125,000, and will be defrayed 
from the emperor’s private purse. 





It appears that the United States will 
come out of the recent Chifnese imbroglio 
with cleaner skirts than most of the other 
powers coneerned. The amount of silver 
bullion taken by American marines in the 
looting of Tien-tsin is to be returned. The 
amount is $376,000. Recent developments in 
China indicate a disposition on the part of 
the dowager empress to open the doors a 
little wider to foreigners. It is even hinted 
that foreign advice in the conduct of the 
government is to be sought. 





Kansas, Nebraska and other parts of the 
west have been suffering from _ severe 
weather and blizzards. It is feared that 
the loss of cattle in the northwestern part 
of Nebraska will prove heavy. 





The laughable spectacle of a quarrel as 
to which was the most friendly to the 
United States during the Spanish-American 
war is presented by the powers of Europe. 
Probably if the truth was known, England 
would appear the only real friend the 
United States had. Uncle Sam’s friendship 
did not then appear such an _ invaluable 
prize as it has since become in the eyes of 
some nations. 





The year’s mourning for the late Queen 
Victoria is nearly at an end and the Lon- 
don season will shortly open with great 
gayety.——King Alexandria of Servia is re- 
ported as willing to abdicate in favor of 
Prince Karageorgevich.——lIt is likely that 
Americans will build, equip and operate 
the first electric road in China. Shanghai 
is the city designated.———Gun makers are 
still ahead of the armor makers. At a 
recent test at the United States proving 
station it was shown that a large modern 
naval rifle will pierce the best 1il-inch 
armor in the world.—Rumors of peace 
overtures from the Boers are denied by 
the British government.—An exhaustive 
investigation of the Philippine situation 
and the conduct of affairs there is to be 
made by a senate committee.——Gen Pear- 
son, a representative of the Boer army is 
in the country to enter suit against the 
exportation of mules and horses by the 
English government. 





The feeling of thé German populace to- 
ward Great Britain was shown in a marked 
manner by the chilling reception accorded 
the prince of Wales at Berlin last week. 
Though no disrespect was shown him, there 
was not so much as the lifting of a hat 
among the people as he passed. The princg 
represented King Edward at the celebra- 
tion of the birth of Emperor William. 





Conditions in Colombia are very unset- 
tled and the situation uncertain. An at- 
tack upon Panama is expected at any time 
and the government has made preparations 
to meet it. In a sharp naval engagement 
in the harbor of Panama the revolutionists 
succeeded in sinking the government ves- 
sel Lantario. On. land the government 
forces appear to have been generally vic- 
torious. 





According to the latest news, Miss 
Stone’s captors are to get $61,000 for her re- 
lease and messengers are now in the moun- 
tains with this amount. Word that she is 
out of the hands of the brigands is ex- 
pected at any time. 





John M. Wisker, the engineer whose fail- 
ure to see the danger signals caused the 
New York tunnel disaster, has been com- 
pletely exonerated by the’ coroner’s jury 
and he has been discharged from custody. 
Responsibility rests upon the officials of 
the New York Centrai and Hudson River 
railroad, because of faulty management, ace 
cording to the finding. Now that the blame 
has been fixeti heavy damage suits are 
likely to result. , 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Convention and Show Dates. 





DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK. 
Michigan dairy, Segceuurel College..Feb 4-6 


Obio dairy, Columbus..................4.. Feb 5-7 
Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 
HORTICULTURAL, 


Connecticut pomological, Hartford..... Feb 4-5 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y¥ horticultural, New York. Feb 12-13 


American carnation, Indianapolis we Feb 19-20 

Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-13 

New York city, horticultural............ May 14 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ 4-7 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford. ‘els Me 21 


Fair ‘Dates for I902. 








PO Nita andes cmtds cxat'oege ete Aug 22 to 30 
(ry ee Aug 25 to 30 
OS ree Aug 29 to Sept 5 
IN 5 obo oe s.cepatueaee Sept 1 to 6 
EES a Ee O Sept 1 to 6 
IN Ga asic oxiennd a adeee Sept 8 to 18 
GS an. is vucig. tees aetenl Sept 15 to 21 
res a. see clnkcg anda Sept 22 to 27 
CO AES eee Sept 29 to Oct 4 
es Punt hthabidndeusdees en Oct 6 to il 
Nervous Trouble-—G. S. (Illinois) has 


some young pigs that are not doing well. 
They seem to be weak on their hind legs. 
Give each pig one dessertspoonful of cod 
liver oil and ten grains phosphate of lime 
at a dose twice a day, and continue for sev-- 
eral weeks if necessary. 











y/ 80 nicely woven of 
strong steel wire that 
A the tension is the same 


Yall over. Stretch it 
y a Contraction am- 
ply provided for. Low 
price; high in quality. 
Sold everywhere. If 
your dealer hasn’t it, 
write to 


merican Steel &Wire Co. 
Chicago, New York, 
Ben Francisco, 
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Heavy lateral wires, heavy hard stee! stays, coiled 

wire Bure Grip lock. a4 strength, a pearance mp oe ~4 
bility, the Hard Steel cannot be excelled. Wnite toreake- 
logue and prices. THE HARD STEEL WIRE FENCE CO. 


Cuyshoga Falls, Ohio. 








HARD SPRINC WIRE 





Can only be used for both lateral and u upright wires, when 
locked with an independent binding. rge or sinall soft 
wire is always used for stays when wee ag Or twisting 
them to running wires. Our Catalogue te about it. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohie 








same mistake twice. Buy The PAGE this time. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





ORNAMENTA 






e wien, Strong, 
Durable and Cheap. 


noe eas a Catalogue Free, 
Colled Spring Fence Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 





MANLOVE 


Self-Opening Gate. 


Perfect high- Stade home 
te. Send for Illustrated 
talegue qnick. 


: Manlove Cate Co., 
MILTON, IND. 


FACTORY TO FARM 

it aa ty Feicee. The Dest fence on 

THE ‘CLEVELAND — co., 
CLEVELAND, OHI! 
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Gaining Consciousness of Power. 
BERTHA B. HAMMEL, 





j The young women of the Maryland state 
‘normal school, divided into classes of not 
more than twenty, are not learning to be 
carpenters that they may go out with 
tool box in hand to ply their trade, but 
are training their hands and their minds 
in the sloyd system of education, while 
taking the regular normal school course. 

The word “sloyd” or “slojd”’ is a Swedish 
one meaning “skill,’’ but in its application 
in education it means not so much _ the 
turning out of a finished and polished piece 
of work as a finished and well-rounded in- 
dividual» This sloyd or educational man- 
ual training has for its object*the deveop- 
ment of the pupil in certain definite direc- 
tions. Through it she acquires habits of 
neatness, carefulness and accuracy, she 
learns self-confidence, she acquires a cer- 
tain self-respect coupled with respect and 
love for bodily labor, her powers of obser- 
vation and attention are cultivated, her 
hand and eye are trained, and she gains 
in physical strength as well as mental 
power. 

Before entering upon this woodworking 


course, the pupils complete a course in. 


paper-folding, cardboard and whittling, 
planned with a view toc the educational 
value of systematic steps _and gradual ac- 
quirement of skill in the use of tools. The 
paper-folding course is simple but educa- 
tional in its aim, and is followed by the 
course in cardboard work, representing 
type solids and useful models based on 
them. The cardboard work is more diffi- 
cult than the paper-folding, requiring if 
possible more care in drawing and greater 
skill in the use of the hands. 

This is succeeded by a course in which, 
by the use of a sloyd knife, much like that 
used by shoemakers, many useful and 
comely little articles are made’ of three- 
sixteenths inch basswood, one of the light- 
est and softest of woods. Some of =the 
articles made are pencil-sharpeners, thread 
and silk-winders, matchscratchers, match- 
safes, bracket-shelves, mats, etc. 

Then comes the more advanced whittling 
in heavier and different woods, dealing with 
all three dimensions, length, breadth and 
thickness. "Working drawings are made 
and the models worked out step by step 
by the use of the knife only. Crochet- 
needles, glove-menders, wedges, key-racks, 
paper-knives, pen-holders, salt-boxes, are 
some of the models finished in the advanced 
whittling course, which is preliminary to 
the “‘wood sloyding”’ course. 

In the wood sloyding the pupil begins 
with a block of wood, six inches long by 
an inch wide, and an inch thick. Out of 
this crude piece of wood, step by step, 
she fashions the glove-mender, always fol- 
lowing the working drawing before her. 
Highteen, steps are required to complete 
this simple article. The knife is as yet 
the only tool used, with the exception of 
the ruler and the try-square, which latter 
is used to test all work to ascertain if-it is 
correct, according to the working drawing. 
After the last step is completed the model 
is submitted to the teacher for inspection. 
If correct, it is then cleaned with sandpa- 
per, and shellacked so as to prevent its 
being. soiled. 

A seed stick is made next, involving an 
exercise in beveling. The flower stick fol- 
lowing gives the student her first exercise 
in the use of the plane. She is more or 
less awkward at this at first,- but a few 
strokes soon show her how she must man- 
age it, and she improves by her own ex- 
perience. Careful attention is given: to the 
proper position of the body while planing, 
thus adding valuable physical training of 
the whole body to the training of the hand 
in particular. 

A round ruler made entirely with the 
Plane is so accurately made that it looks as 
if it had just been turned out by a ma- 
chine instead of by the hands of a school- 
girl. A paper-knife with many reverse 
curves and made of cherry wood is a thing 
of beauty as well as of usefulness, and is 
a joy besides to its maker. 3 

One ‘of the most complicated models and 
one of“which the pupils are most proud is 
the lemon squeezer. This is made in two 
pieces, which when finished are hinged to- 
gether, ready for use. Gouging fools are 
first employed in making the lemon squéez- 
er, which also brings into play all the other 
tools previously used, 

A pen tray of hard wood gives fine exer- 
xises with chisels and gouges. Two scoops 
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HAPPY WHILE AT WORK. 


of different patterns also require the use 
of gouges besides the bow saw and the 
drawing knife. One of these scoops, all 
beautiful. curves, is a model especially 
prized. by the student. 

Many other interesting pieces follow, 
among them a cutting board, a flower pot 
stand, a sleeve board, a footstool, a print- 
ing frame, a flower press, a drawing board, 
@ picture frame, a tea tray, a cabinet, a 
small table, a knife box, a hammer han- 
dle, and so on. 

All of these models, while designed pri- 
marily to lead the pupil from one step to 
another more difficult, are also planned to 
be of use in some simple way. No articles 
of luxury are made. 

With so many sharp-edged tools one 
might expect many wounds. On the con- 
trary, they are remarkably few. What 
few wounds occur are treated by the mod- 


ern methods of aseptic surgery, sterilized- 


gauze and adhesive plaster being kept on 
hand in case of need. It is not often, how- 
ever, they are necessary, and bandaged 
fingers are seldom seen. 

There was a bandaged nose once. In 
whittling, a tiny shaving was blown up- 
ward and rested on the whittler’s nose. 
Without thinking, she brushed it away with 
the knife in her hand, and in so dong 
shaved a tiny piece of flesh from the tip 
of her nose. It was soon mended, but for 
several days the young lady carried the 
mark of her thoughtlessness, which, how- 
ever, had its good results—that of a lesson 
to all whittlers to handle knives and all 
other tools carefully and to use them for 
their intended purpose only. 

Woodworking for girls has many advan- 
tages aside from the mere acquirement of 
skill in the manipulation of tools. The 
ability to make something which shall be 
of use to someone gives a conscfousness of 
power that must lead to a still greater men- 
tal and mechanical development. These 


young women are learning to teach 
and will go out into city and to country 
schools all over the state to help widen the 
scope and extend the value of true* educa- 
tion. x 





North Carolina—The historic old North 
state, as rich in romance as it is in history, 
is celebrated with a patriot’s ardor and a 
lover’s tenderness in Col R. B. Creecy’s new 
value entitled Grandfather’s Tales of North 
Carolina History. There are _ legends, 
stories and anecdotes, ranging from the 
first settlement of the province to recent 
years, and dwelling largely upon the Albe- 
marle sound country, the author being the 
editor of a newspaper at Elizabeth City. 
The book is published by the author at $1.25. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





In This Issue you will find Mr W. M. 
Ostrander’s advertisement, which will sure- 
ly interest you if you contemplate buying 
or selling a farm. Mr Ostrander has met 
with remarkable success within the past 
few years and he is the only man in Amer- 
ica to-day who is conducting a long-range 
real estate business on a large scale. His 
success seems to be due to his original 
methods of advertising and to the fact. 
that he was the-first to see the possibilities 
of a general farm brokerage business ex- 
tending throughout the country. He reaches 
practically all possible buyers by continu- 
ous advertising in more than 300 of the 
greatest farm journals, newspapers, maga- 
zines and miscellaneous publications. It 
will pay you to correspond with him if. you 
want to buy or sell. - His thoroughly prac- 
tical methods: appeal to us very strongly, 
and we recommend them because we be- 
lieve it is to our readers’ advantage to do so. 
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Ww nen sthe Be Nt of the city comes up from the 


There here a vision ineffably sweet- 
Of a scene far away, of a dear, tranquil 


spot,— 

My old childhood home that shall ne'er be 
forgot. 

It ‘s long, long ago since I bade it good-by, 

With a quive lip, with a tear in my eye; 

And through all the years that have passed 
comes the charm 

of —— olden, those golden days back on the 
farm. 


Do the violets there in the meadow still grow? 

Does the little brook still through its leafy 
haunts flow? 

Are the fields just as green, is the forest as 
cool? 

Do the minnows still shimmer and flash in 


the papi? 

Ah, that dear scene, the fairest I ever looked 
on, 

I know ¥ enehquges, though some loved ones 
are 

It ae still nthe old grace, it has still the old 

With te world at its happiest, back on the 
farm. 


Some day when this struggle, this — 
shall cease, 


- And weary I long for a haven of peace, 


May — guide my footsteps again to the 
place, 

The mem’ry of which time can never efface. 

Let = pass in its calm the last years.of my 
ife, 

Far away from the town with its feverish 
strife! 

May the old roof-tree shelter me, safe from 


all- harm, 
While I rest, like a tired child, back on the 
farm! 








The Valedictory. 


By Frances Allen. 





[Concluded from last week.] 


“Say ‘Beloved schoolmates,’ then. Say 
how you’ve journeyed happily together and 
culled the flowers of ‘wisdom, and may 
their future be bright, and bid them an 
affectionate . farewell.”’ 

“We are. going to sing ‘Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer’ when. we come to ‘Farewell, school- 
mates, farewell forever more’; it sounds so 
sorryful, it makés me cold down my neck. 
Cretia Lane really is going to Yellow Pine 
district next term, and Harvey Green is 
going to work. I wish there were some 
more.,”’ . 

“Now you read it. The-pump is Deacon 
Burden, I’m the teacher, the’ sticks of wood 
are the children.” 

The day came when Martha carried the 
valedictory to school, and watched Miss 
Wilder’s face, as she read it. The little 
teacher smiled and blushed. She was a 
child herself, scarcely over her first won- 
der at being obeyed. 

“It’s beautiful, Martha. I like it all but 
the part about me. I mean I like that 
best of all, but I couldn’t let you read it, 
because people would think— 

Then the other little Puritan blushed too, 
for the display of affection in her essay. 

“Oh, I hated to write that. You’d know 
it wasn’t me. Manda made me. But I'll 
cross it out.”” And Martha tucked the val- 
edictory into her desk. 

But she tucked it in too loosely, and 
that was sweeping night for Rat and 
Rooster. Rat was short for Erastus, 
and Rooster was nicknamed for the in- 
vincible plume-like tuft that curved from 
his crown. They were Martha’s critics and 
champions. They drew her to school, and 
if they sometimes tipped her into a snow- 
bank, they allowed no one else. to impose 
upon her. They gave her much advice, 
and occasionally a handful of chestnuts or 
a “Jackson bail.” Martha feared their 
sarcasm and rejoiced in their approval. 

Next morning, when she went to school, 
she found this alliterative pair capering on 
the desk tops, by way of dusting them. 
Rooster waved the veledictory in his hand. 

“It’s the blamedest composition we ever 
saw,” said Rooster. 

“What made you write such a thing?” 
demanded Rat, beginning to deélaim, 
“Honored sir,” while Rooster squeaked, 
“Beloved schoolmates.” Martha’s face 
flamed. 

“That doesn’t mean you. You are the 
hatefulest boys in the whole world. Give 
it to me.” 

Rooster held it over her head-and went 


on declaiming. With a cat-like leap, 
pret ec the paper and tore it into 


“There, Martliy, Marthy, what you done? 
‘Marthy Dick, she was so quick 
She tumbled over the timber!’ ”’; 

Martha did not contend, - this ‘time, that 
it was “Nimble Dick’ who had rushed 
upon disaster. She had gone, to meet 
teacher. 

“Good morning, Martha,” said Miss 
Wilder, brightly, Martha could wait for no 
courtesies. 

“Miss Wilder,” she said, “I don’t want 
to have a valedictory. I’ve torn it all up.” 

The child teacher stiffened, proudly. 

“Oh, very well, Martha, it is of no conse- 
quence; we will do without it.” But her 
reproachful look went to Martha’s affec- 
tionate little heart.. By recess, the child 
repented her hasty deed, and waited about 
the desk, hoping to be questioned. The 
teacher made no reference to the’ subject, 
and Martha was left to bear her own re- 
morse and Amanda’s reproaches, as best 
she might. 

Preparations for the day went on. Les- 
sons were reviewed and Deacon Burden’s 
horrible questions received due attention. 
The primer class, in addition to their 
“I can see a cat,” could recite, 

“Little David, with his sling, 

At Goliath he did fijng, 

Hit Goliath on the head——”’ 

with a raising of small hands to curly 
heads and a scowl as of intense headache, 
and at “Knocked Goliath down stone dead,” 
they pointed at a crack with such dramatic 
effect that the older children craned their 
necks to see if, by any chance, great Go- 
liath really stretched his length below the 
blackboard. 

The night before examination, the girls 

scrubbed every inch of pine floor and bench, 
while the boys went over the hills on the 
crusted snow for evergreens, and branches 
of pine with fragrant varnished cones. 
There was laborious tying and hammering, 
and in the morning, the sentence, 
“All the scholars like the _ teacher,” 
straggled above the desk, in letters of green, 
and teacher, although sure that ‘people 
would think,” had not the heart to take it 
down. 

Martha eased her heavy heart, a little, 
by leadership in the work. She was too 
proud to offer the reparation which might 
be refused. 

The guests camé early. Deacon Burden’s 
“punkin an’ milk” colored horse, and many 
other horses pawed the schoolyard. “Just 
like a funeral,’”’ thought Martha. All be- 
gan well. The little ones read trippingly, 
and Goliath was slain. The “first geog- 
raphy” began to recite. Burly Deacon Bur- 
den, frowning at the book in his toil- 
hardened hand, tried in vain to follow the 
fine print of the flying questions, and sud- 
denly interposed: 

“Can anyone tell me which way is Green- 
land from the North Pole?” 

Every face beamed. Every hand went 
up. Everybody was sure that Greenland 
was south of the North Pole. But Deacon 
Burden did not seem wholly pleased. This 
favorite bomb, which had shattered the 
complacency of many a class, had fallen 
harmless. He brooded, while the recitation 
went on, and then asked irrelevantly: 

“And which way is the North Pole from 
Greenland ?”’ 

“To which the class answered, as a unit, 
“Northwest,” and the deacon smiled grimly. 

Now the “first arithmetic’ was called. 
Martha went forward, resolved to do her 
teacher enough credit for arithmetic and 
valedictory together. Miss Wilder asked a 
few questions, and Deacon Burden cleared 
his throat: 

‘ Pac class may find the interest of one- 

a =, 

Away went Martha, madly clicking her 
lump of chalk, with Timothy not far be- 
hind—two lightning calculators. In a 
trice, they turned to the audience. 

“And therefore, the interest of half a 
cent’”—but why did people smile? Why 
was teacher so piteously pink and _ re- 
proachful? What was Deacon Burden say- 
ing about the extraordinary promptness of 
the class. Why was Rooster suddenly 
mouthing behind his geography, “Martha 
Dick, she was so quick,” just because they 
had worked Deacon Burden’s example be- 
fore he had time to ask it? 

Martha burst into tears, “before folks,” 
too much overcome by the sense of hav- 
ing somehow acted shockingty,. to even ead 


[To Page 182.] 








‘EVENINGS AT HOME: 


‘Are Quick to’ See 


Good Doctors are Quick to See and 


Appréciate Real Merit in 
New Medicines. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a discov- 
ery of great value to the medical profession 
and the public.¢ They are an unfailing spe- 





cific in all cases of dyspepsia and disordered 
digestion. Almost everybody’s digestion is 
disordered more or less, and the commonest 
thing they do for it is to take some one of 
the mnany so-called blood purifiers, which in 
many cases are merely strong cathartics. 
Such things are not needed. If the organs 
are in a clogged condition, they need only a 
little help and they will right themselvés, 
Cathartics irritate the sensitive linings of 
the stomach and bowels and often do more 
harm than good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The thing 
to do is to put the food, in condition to be 
readily digested and assimilated. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets do this perfectly. They 
partly digest. what is eaten and give the 
stomach just the help it needs. They stim- 
ulate the secretion and excretion of the di- 
gestive fluids and relieve the congested 
condition of the glands and membranes. 
They put the. whole digestive system in 
condition to do its work.. When that is 
done you need take no more tablets, unless 
you eat. what does not agree with you. 
Then take one or two tablets—give them 
needed help and you will have no trouble. 

It’s.a common sense medicine and a com- 
mon sense treatment and it will cure every 
time. Not only cure the disease but cure 
the cause. Goes about it in a perfectly 
sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a 
book, but we don’t publish many of them. 
However— 

Mrs. E. M. Faith of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., 
says: “I have taken all the Tablets I got 
of you and they have done their work well 
in my. case, for I feel like a different person 
altogether. I don’t doubt if I had not got 
them I should have been at rest by this 
time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: “Mr. 
White of Canton, was telling me of your 
Dyspepsia Tablets curing him of Dyspepsia 
from which he had suffered for eight years. 
As I am a sufferer myself I wish you to 
send me a package by return mail.” 

Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘Your 
dyspepsia cure has worked wonders in my 
case. I suffered for years from dyspepsia 
but: am now entirely cured and enjoy life 
as I never have before. I gladly recommend 
them.”’ 

It will cost 50c. to find out just how much 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will help you. 
Try them—that’s the best way to decide. 

All druggists sell them. A little book on 
stomach diseases will be mailed free by 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich, 
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TELEPHONES AT $5.00 
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A VILLAGE EXHIBITION. 


Five Dot Men. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 





This is a game which can be played 
at social gatherings, or in the home. A 
large or a small number of people can play, 
and one can play equally well, using black- 
board and chalk, or pencil and paper. 

If paper is used, have as many papers 
prepared as there are players, and prick 
five holes through the pile, in any order 


’ > 





a ; 
chili Mee ¥ 


TWO MEN, 


you choose. Then give a paper to each 
person, who is to draw a picture of a man, 
using one dot for the head, one each for 
the hands and feet, and there you have 
the man. 

Perhaps two or three sets will be used in 
an evening. It is almost more fun to use 
the blackboard, as then all can watch the 
man grow. 

Perhaps some one will say, “I can arrange 
five dots so you can’t make a man,” and 
he will try; but some one is sure to make 
the picture. 

Try, and see what fun you will have. 
Of course part of the fun is in the grotes- 
queness of the pictures. 





At Cousin Bennie’s—What a happy set 


the Tablers must be, all writing about good 
times. But I am not going to be left out, 
so welcome me, and I will tell of a good 
time of mine. It was about a year ago that 
I went to my Cousin Bennie’s to spend a 
few days. He has many friends about his 
home in Hanover, and in the evening two 
of them were to come to see him. Bennie 
and I had everything fixed to have a good 
time. We put curtains up so as to have 
a show. In the evening Pettie and Ger- 
trude came, and then came our fun. But, 
deary me, a man camie to visit aunt that 
night, and being very backward, I would 
not perform any longer, for the man stayed 
right in the room where we were playing 
and could see. Bennie then invited his 
friends behind the curtain, where we had 
such a jolly time; but a worse time came, 
for Pettie said something horrid about the 
man’s bald head, and of course that made 
us all ashamed. Soon Aunt Mary called us, 


and I had to run, for some laay wanted 
me to speak, as I have an elocution talent. 
I ought not to be backward, for everyone 
has to have me speak, which I delight in 
doing. 1 know no Tabler likes this paper 
better than I; only on Thursday do I run 
to the mail box, but I walk slowly back, 
reading the letters, which are so nice. I 
am sure everybody that takes this paper 
will keep on withit. Now, Y¥ F E, fight the 
monster for me, or I will never say an- 
other good thing of this paper, no matter 
how much I think. Here is the name my 
brother called me.—[Bertah, Ohio. 





Shadow Pictures—One night about two 
years ago we were going to have an _ en- 
tertainment among us young folks. I was 
going to have two of my girl friends stay 
all night with me, and we had the neigh- 
bors all to come and attend. The night 
was a beautiful one, the moon shone so 
bright. About 8 o’clock all were there 
(about 20 persons) and we began our per- 
formance by singing, speaking and shadow 
plays. We had two large bed _ sheets 
stretched across the room, and such com- 
ical shadows as we did have! Marie played 
for us while we sang. After all was over, 
refreshments were served, and about 10 
o’clock some of the people danced in the 
kitchen. Everybody went home very mer- 
ry, and as it was late my two friends and 
I went to bed, and after the lights were 
out and we were in bed, we talked and 
talked about our good time and a dozen 
other things, until it was real late. Fin- 
ally I concluded we had better go to sleep, 
so we did. Early in the morning two of 
us awoke, and we immediately began talk- 
ing again, until it was time to get up. I 
wish some of you girls would try having an 
entertainment among yourselves on the 
long winter nights and let me know how 
you like it—[Marion Evarets, New Jersey. 
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Heartren Story of | of Nervous Wreck. 
r. Greene’s Nervura 
Came to the Rescue, 


Mrs. P. Honaw, 1879 Th 1879 Third Avenue, New 
Fox City, says: 
I had a constant bearing down that 
ens S me feel dreadfully nervous, and the pain 
in oe B. back was 
somet awful. 
1 suffered terrib} 







ri No one knows what I 
suffered. Every morn- 





aged and downhearted raidn't care much what 
hap med, or if I ever » well, 

Final some one told me to take Dr.Greene’s 
Nervura yo and nerve remedy, and said so 
much about the it did women who suffered 
from female w ess that I decided totryit. I 
cannot my tet ees forthis medicine. Dr.Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is the best 
medicine on earth for nervousness and female 
weakness, and every woman who suffers from 
these troubles ough to get Dr. Greene to cure 
hae mn I pps four ——_— of Nervura and my 

ains are periods ace regular every 
oath, without 1 She al test pain, my backache 
is all gone and there isn ilghitest pain, discharge 
any more. The folks who see am oy now, who see 
how contented and happy and strong I am, 
it is a miracle.” 

Get Dr. Greene’s Nervura to-day for your 

trouble, and write to Dr. Greene pa sation: 
Address 101 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


6utshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 
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Severaltrustworthy gentlemen or ladies wanted in each state o bys an old established house of 10 years’ solid 
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t h penses—d bonafide, no commission, 
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The Valedictory. 


From Page 180.] 
<o find the interest of one-fourth of a cent. 
Timothy fumbled with {ft for a space, and 
then they were sent to their seats. 

Spelling came next. Deacon Burdsa éalled 
them off from the words of eight syllables, 
where they were spelling and pronouncing 
glorieusly, and stupid Dicky Brown said, 
“C-h-a-2-k, chark, h-o-l-e, hole, charcoal.” 
But they could all pare a pear with a pair 
of scissors. 

“Especially after it’s cut and dried,” 
growled Deacon Burden. 

The children could not see why that 
should belp the process, nor why Miss Wil- 
der shouid turn so pale, and call the next 
clasS mn 80 strange a tone. They could not 
see, either, why she asked all the hardest 
questions, keeping carefully ‘to the lessons 
furthest out of remembrance. Why did 
she make the reading class stumble 
through a dull stretch of blank verse when 
they longed to make the walls ring with 
“The Seminole’s Reply’? And so it went 
on. Every weak spot was ruthlessiy ex- 
posed, while the good work, faithfully done, 
had no fair showing. Truly, the school was 
not “appearing well,” this day, and parents 
who loved the diligent little teacher be- 
cause their children loved her, and were 
jearning to love -their work, looked grave. 

Poor Martha Dickinson, meanwhile, 
suffered remorseful torments. It was a 
bad examination and.she had spoiled it. 





Now, Miss Wilder would go .away, and 
Martha would never see her again. She 
would always hate Martha. The tears 


flowed faster and she could not find her 
handkerchief. She never could. The min- 
ister, sitting in the aisle close by, thought 
of offering sympathy in the form of a 
peppermint, but the child quieted herself, 
and after awhile, raised her flushed, damp 
face from her elbow. She took off her 
hair ribbon, straightened it, and pressed it 
in her reader. She opened her carefully 
kept geography, hesitated, and swiftly 
jtore out a blank leaf. 

Upon this, she began to write; slowly at 
first, but soon the pencil stub went faster. 
With cold hands and crimson’ cheeks, she 
toiled steadily on, through recess, and 
while more disheartened classes recited. 
At last she seemed satisfied, and raised a 
trembling hand. But ‘teacher’? shook her 
head at the whispered request, and de- 
spair was again poor Martha’s ‘portion. 

“What is it, Martha?’ asked the minis- 
ter, who had followed her movements with 
curiosity and amusement. ‘‘May I see?” 

Martha handed him the paper, whisper- 
ing, “I tore up the other because they 
laughed at me.” 

With a little guessing and questioning, 
he understood the trouble. 

“Please let the child read her little 
paper,” the minister begged of the teacher. 
“Tt seems a very good one.” 

Teacher consented. Nothing could do 
much harm now. 

Too earnest for shyness, Martha stepped 
close to Deacon Burden’s feet, and cour- 
tesied to the great man. 

“Honored sir,” she began. ‘We thank 
you for all your labors and encouragements 
in our behalf. We tried to learn the 
things you wanted us, so you would be 
pleased. And we've learned a great deal 
of other things—how many eggs at nine- 
pence it takes to pay for yards of things 
and pounds of sugar, and we mustn’t say 
‘thain’t’ nor ‘It’s me,’ and how the little 
Esquimaux children eat blubber as we do 
candy, and ride with dogs, amd the camel 
is the ship of the desert. And we can 
write letters from the foreign countries, 
and tell what we see there. And we hope 
this is a good enough examination so you 
will let us have the same teacher again, 
because she is a good teacher and learns 
us good, and reads to us on Friday after- 
noons. Dear parents and friends, we thank 
you for having the solicitude to us, and we 
are glad you have come. Dear teacher, we 
bid you good-by because this is a valedic- 
tory, but we hope you will stay, always. 
And—we are sorry about some _ things. 
Dear schoolmates, my paper is all used up. 
Good-by.” 

Gruff Deacon Burden wag touched by the 
appeal in the child’s voice and by her 
fearlessness. Most children were afraid of 
him, but she had looked straight into his 
face, and once she had unconsciously 


touched his sleeve. 
“So they wanted to please him. That 
Couldn’t expect them to 


wasn’t so bad. 


know it all, at their age. Come to think 
of it, the boys were better behaved than 
they used to be.” Rat and Rooster had 
offered to take theeyellow horse, instead of 
snowballing his owner. 

The audience seemed in sympathy with 
the valedictorian. Rat’s father loomed up 
from the low desks, where he had been 
humbly sitting. He “only wanted to re- 
mark” that that was true about the chil- 
dren’s calculating in their heads. Now his 
boy could take the egg basket to the store 
and come out as straight as a string. Didn’t 
say it to boast. Supposed the others could, 
too. 

Rooster managed to convey his congratu- 
lations to Rat, who showed only a red ear 
to the company, being struck with sudden 
wonder at a knot in the siding. Then 
Rooster’s father confirmed the last speaker, 
and told how wonderfully spry his boy was 
at adding columns of figures. He was 
learned to behave himself, too. So were 
both boys punished for their sins, for this 
parental praise would long be rehearsed on 
the playground, and well they knew it. 

Other parents assented, and the minister 
risked his prestige by confiding to the school 
a personal business transaction. Had he 
been cheated or no? It turned out that he 
had been lamentably cheated, and when 
they were all on fire with setting him.right, 
he led them on to dizzy feats of reckoning. 
Teacher took heart to draw from hiding 
a packet of the “foreign letters’’ which 
were considered very remarkable. She 
asked a few promptly answered questions, 
too, but the clock and the children’s crim- 
son cheeks forbade more work. Deacon 
Burden made a sensible and not unkindly 
little address about getting at the ‘‘meat”’ 
of a subject, and not stopping at the 
“shuck.”’ As the visitors dispersed, he had 
a talk with the young teacher, chuckling 


and shaking hands with her. He patted 
Martha’s head, saying: 

“Well, sissy, well. So you like your 
teacher? Pretty good girl, are you?” 

And smiled at the child’s tremulous, 


‘Some ot the time.” 
Then books were strapped and childish 
farewells to ‘‘teacher’’ said. 


“She does like me,’’ Martha reassured 
herself. 
“Was it a very dreadful examination, 


Mandy?” she asked, as they walked home. 

“It was the queerest examination I ever 
attended, and the queerest valedictory,”’ 
replied Amanda. “But I don’t know as I 
should be surprised if Miss Wilder came 
back next term.” 

And Martha sang, ‘‘Cheer Boys, Cheer,” 
all the way home. 


a 


“Table” Talk. 


E. A. M., 





The annals of literature boast of two or 
three men who make a very serious busi- 
ness of eating and drinking, and give to an 
admiring and wondering world great vol- 
time,’”’” says Caremee, “were the Prince 
ble. In other words, they write of glut- 
tons and gluttony. “The eaters of my 
time,” says Caremee, ‘“‘were the Prince 
de Tallyrand, Murat, Junot, the Emperor 
Alexander, George IV and the Marquis 
de Cussy.” He grows enthusiastic over the 
subject and continues, “Men who know 
how to eat are as rare as great geniuses. 
Look at the great musicians and physi- 
cians. They are all splen@id eaters, as, for 
example, witness Rossini, Boieldieu, Brous- 
sais and Joseph Roques.”’ 

Joseph Roques, by the way, a great phy- 
sician in his time, stoutly maintained the 
theory that all physicians worthy of the 
name must be epicures for the sake of their 
patients. “For if they have fine taste in 
matters of the cuisine, they will the more 
readily tempt the appetite of delicate peo- 
ple, and prescribe good food as well as 
good physic.” One of his patients, the 
famous gourmet, Brillat-Savarin, was fond 
of immense meat pies, and praises his doc- 
tor for allowing him to eat them. “They 
are exquisite,’”’ said he to his friend. ‘You 
can eat aS many as you like, and if you 
get a fit of indigestion all you have to do 
is to eat six or seven dozen of raw oy- 
sters. I never take any other remedy my- 
self, and yet my constitution is weak.’’ One 
of his aphorisms was, “A stomach equal 
to every strain is fhe first requisite to 
happiness;”’ another, “The great thing to 
make life happy is to eat hot, cleanly, long 
and ‘much.” 

Leonardo da Vinci, Tintoretto Paolo Vé- 
ronese, Guido and Raphael were all noted 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


epicures, and the divine art of pafnting 
seems to demad a yery solid foundation 
of strong stomachs as well as inspiration. 

Tallyrand, even at the age of 80, ate but 
one regular meal in the day, but made up 
the lack by numerous small and delicate 
refections that lasted from morning till 
night. In time he grew so heavy and swol- 
len that he could searcely open hig eyelids 
and would sleep in any company. Napo- 
leon, on the contrary, was a plain eater, 
preferring the food of the common people, 
and not much of it. “He was neither an 
eater nor a judge of eating, sad to relate,”’ 
says one of his contemporaries. He had 
a theory that a man to be worth anything, 
must be bilious. “It is the hidden fire,” 
said he. “It helps me to fight my battles.” 

The great violinist, Paganini, was an as- 
tonishing gluttom His music was wild and 
fanciful, fairylike and ethereal, and yet he 
would stuff himself with the grossest food, 
and could never get enough. When the 
great Duc de Penthieore went down to 
spend a week, with other good eaters, in 
the romantic land of Brittany, he was 
heralded by 150 cooks and waiters, and 
among other delicacies consumed 150 pheas- 
ants at his dinners. He reckoned his 
lunches at $20 per head. 

By the way, we are indebted to one of 
the great eaters of that period for the con- 
venient printed bill of fare, or menu. At 
a grand banquet, Duke Henry of Bruns- 
wick was observed to frequently draw 
from beneath the table a slip of paper. 
When questioned by his neighbor as to 
what he had so interesting, the duke con- 
fessed that the master of the feast had 
written out for him a list of all the dishes, 
in order that he might reflect upon what 
was coming and save his appetite for the 
dainties he particularly craved. The other 











guests were so pleased with this device 
that the bill of fare became a part of every 
Musical Instruments 
SPEGIA Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
instrument? You can obtain special 
value this season by purchasing the 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
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feast. 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ! new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICA e 
















Through the generosity of the founders of 
the School and of several prominent manu- 
facturers, the Trustees are able to offer each 
year a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Electrical, Stationary, Mechanical, Locomo- 
tive, Marine and Textile Engineering,—Heat- 
ing, Ventilation and Plumbing, and Mechanical 
rawing. The Scholarships for 1902 are now 
available, and applications will be considered 
the order received. : 
Information and Handbook describing 
courses, methods, etc., on application. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 


DON'T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THE CORN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 
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When Pa and Ma Were Little. 


ESTELLE FILAORE. 


When my pa’ was little like me, 
He says he always used to mind his mother, 
And just keep buBy, doin’»this and t’other. 
’T was easy to be good, somehow or other, 
When my pa was little, like me. 


When my ma was little, like me, 
She never did no talkin’ back, nor jumpin’, 
Nor climbin’ trees. If she had, she’d got 
sumpin’— 
A stick, maybe, or grandma’s slipper 
thumpin’— 
When my ma was little, like me. 


And when I get growed up, like them, 

I'll tell my girls and boys how mother 

And father never used to be a bother. 

Oh, I'll come out all right, somehow or other 
When I get growed up, like them! 


Henry and Katherine. 


AN EX-TEACHER, NEW YORK, 





[A very interesting incident, with help- 
ful hints in the teacher’s wise treatment 
of it.] 

It was in the first grade of a city ward 
school. Sixty small persons made life inter- 
esting for me, five days of the week, and 
it must be confessed were not entirely out 
of mind on Saturday and Sunday. One 
thing which I tried to impress upon them 
was that their good behavior ought not to 
be dependent upon my presence, that they 
ought to be able to work just as well with- 
out my eye upon them as they would if 
I were watching their every move. To 
this end, I used occasionally to give them 
plenty to do with book, pencil and paper, 
or “busy-work,’’ and then leave them en- 
tirely alone for five, ten or fifteen minutes. 

The small individuals entered into the 
scheme with great zest. It was like a game 
to them. Could z find them idle 
or disorderly? They never were more 
zealous in good works than at 
these times. They understood that they 
were placed upon their honor, and _ they 
delighted in giving a hearty response. Their 
shining eyes, busy fingers and earnest work 
were delightful see when, after the ab- 
sence, I finally returned to my domain. 
_I found this one phos — of securing an 
orderly spirit in the class, for the children 
who can be trusted alone will, as a rule, 
be orderly during the teacher’s presence. 

One day, however, upon my return, I 
found the entire roomful, with two excep- 
tions, aghast with horror. The exceptions 
were Henry and Katherine. Henry was 
a chubby young man of six, very grimy as 
to face and hands, very greasy as_ to 
clothes and at that moment the personifi- 
cation of conscious guilt... It required no 
prophet to select him from among the sixty 
as the offender, for he was the only one 
busily engaged in work. The others were 
too shocked to continue their educational 
researches and were gazing at him with 
horror and at Katherine with sympathy. 
Katherine—the dainty, the little flower- 
faced, fairylike Katherine—was in tears. 

Early in my experience I found that disci- 
pline was usually most effective if exerted 
away from the remainder of the class. 
There is a certain mystery about it, which 
seems to increase its usefulness. 

So I called Katherine to me in the hall 
adjoining, and she told me, as she wiped 
away her tears, that ‘“Henry—kissed—me!” 
Well, I respected Henry’s judgment! I 
really did not blame him. He evidently 
grasped the opportunity when it came to 
him, and that is the way our successful 
men climb the ladder of fame. But much 
as I admired his taste, it was evident that 
all concerned felt this was a heinous crime; 
and that even the culprit himself expected 
to pay the pénalty. So to maintain the 
discipline of the room, I sent Katherine 
back and called Henry into the hall. He 
came, sheepish and guilty, but triumphant, 
Had he been older, he doubtless might have 
quoted from one of our poets, “But I’ve had 
my day!”’ 

Then I asked Henry what he’d been do- 
ing, allowed him to tell his own story and 
justify himself if possible. Children respect 
“fairness,” as they call it, more than any 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 

Mr A. 8S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier) says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will. write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
simple home cure that does the work.— 
fAdv. 








PARENT AND TEACHER 


other quality, and a culprit should always 
have an opportunity to plead his own cause. 
But Henry had nothing to say in his own 
justification. I talked with him about the 
matter with a seriousness which, it must 
be admitted, was assumed. “The woman 
tempted me’’ was Adam’s only plea, and I 
felt that Henry might offer the same ex- 
cuse. 

However, he soon showed his contrition, 
admitted that he had done wrong, prom- 
ised me voluntarily that ‘‘he’d never do so 
again,” 

Did I tell him to tell Katherine he was 
sorry? No, for I knew that deep down in 
heart, he was glad he did it. Never com- 
pel a child to say he is sorry! You may be 
teaching him to lie. If he says so of his 
own accord, well and good; but never be 
guilty of forcing a statement which may 
be untrue. 

But I did say, ‘‘Now, Henry, if you want 
to make the same promise to Katherine 
that you have to me, you may do so. I do 
not say that you must, but if you would 
like to, I will tell her to come here.” He 
assented, and when she came, told her hes- 
itatingly but manfully, that he knew he 
ought not to have kissed her, and that when 
I left the room again, he would not annoy 
her. 

This done we went back; Katherine smil- 
ing, Henry with traces of tears still on his 
face, and the teacher with a befitting 
solemnity of countenance. 

The class felt that justice had been done 
in that secret conclave, and the “incident 
was considered closed.’’ 

I might add that Henry was as good as 
his word, and that during my subsequent 
absences his conduct was above reproach. 





“Looking to Him for Help.” 


MRS C. TINA FOUNTAIN, 





Years ago, when I was a country school- 
ma’am, I made application for a school in 
a certain district. After I had been ac- 
cepted, I was informed by one who knew 
something about the community, that I 
would have trouble with a certain family 
of boys, six in number, who would probably 
be among the first in attendance. Conse- 
quently I was on the lookout for them, and 
when they came I soon found that, al- 
though they were bright boys for their 
age, they were brimful of mischief. The 
oldest was 14, and I watched him very 
closely and perceived that he caused most 
of the trouble. I reproved him _ several 
times for petty offenses, which would only 
cause him to smile and his eyes to sparkle 
with mischief. Finally one day he caused 
quite a commotion among the small schol- 
ars. I have forgotten the offense, but re- 
member that I said, very firmly, ““F——, you 
may remain in at recess,” fearing at the 
same time that he would disregard the 
command. 

But he obeyed, intending (as he after- 
ward told), if I attempted to whip him, 
to resent it. That was not my intention, 
however. After the other scholars retired, 
I took my seat beside him. He looked up 
with defiance in eyes. I said, “F, you don’t 
want to ruin this school right in the be- 
ginning, do you?’ He answered in the neg- 
ative, then I appealed to his pride and man- 
liness, and told him I was looking to him 
to help me keep order, as he was my larg- 
est scholar as yet. I pleaded with him 
very earnestly. He was very quiet when I 
dismissed -him, and from that day he was 
one of the best boys in school, though it 
increased to 36 in number, some of them 
almost grown into manhood and woman- 
hood. I have never forgotten that lesson 
in “moral suasion,’’ and doubt very much 
if F has. He has a family of his own, now, 
as well as myself. 





The Family Orchestra—I noticed a letter 
in the issue for Jan 4 of your paper asking 
for names of four to six musical instru- 
ments which would do nicely together for 
a family orchestra. This is a hard request 
to answer to the satisfaction of the family 
without knowing more of them. If they 
are adapted to playing instruments of the 
violin kind,-I would suggest to them to use 
instruments as follows: One or two first 
violins, one second violin, one viola, one 
violoncello and one fiute or clarinets for 
six players. For four performers, first and 
second violins, viola and violoncello. The 
most perfect harmony can be made from 
arrangements of this order. If instruments 
of the mandolin kind are preferred, mando- 
lins .and guitars work nicely together, or 
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the mandolins can be used for quartet 
work the same as the violin. It might be 
necessary to make up the orchestra on a 
mixed order, according to the ability, etc, 
of the members. Again, if the performers 
played by ear, instruments might be used 
which would be somewhat troublesome if 
they played by note, as written music is 
arranged for certain instruments which are 
adapted to bring out the ideas of the com- 
poser. Thus, if the players’ chose instru- 
ments at random, they would be likely to 
get some for Which there would be no part 
in the written music, and if these instru- 
ments were used effects not intended would 
be brought out. If the players intend to 
do anything like serious work, they must 
learn by note.—[W. A. Jackman, New York. 





The trouble with most of tis is not so 
much that we have a hard row to hoe, but 
that we dislike hoeing. 





Little Jeannette’s mother found her with 
her face all covered with jam from ear to 
ear. “O Jeannette,” said her mother, “what 
would you think if you caught me looking 
like that some day?” “I should think you’d 
had an awfully good time, mamma.” 








DO YOU SUFFER FROM 


ASTHMA 


If so, Send your Name and. Address 
to-day for the Greatest Discovery 
ever made for a Permanent 
Cure. Itis sent you 
Absolutely FREE. 


A New and Positive Cure for Asthma has been found in 
the Kola Plant, a rare botanic product of West African 
origin. So great are the powers of this New Remedy that 
in the short time since its discovery it has come into al- 
most universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and Amer. 
ica for the cure of every form of Asthma. The cures 
wrought by it are really marvelous. Among others, Rev J 
L.. Combs of Martinsburg, W Va, was cured of Asthma oj 
thirty years standing, and Mr Alfred Lewis, the editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, of Washington, D OC, testifies 
that after eight years’ continuous suffering. especially 
in Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured 
him, He was so bad that he could not lie down, night ° 
or day, for fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering 
from the worst form of Asthma, Mrs A. McDonald of 
Victor, Ia, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in two 
weeks, Rev 8. H. Eisenberg, Centerhall, Pa, Rev John 
L. Moore, Alice, 8 C, Mr Frank C. Newall of the Market 
National Bank, Boston, and many others, give similar 
testimony of their cure of Asthma, after five to twenty 
years’ suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. If you 
suffer from Asthma in any form, in order to prove the 
power of this new botanic discovery, we will send you one 
Large Case by Mail entirely free. All that we request in 
return is that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely nothing. 
Send your address to The Kola ImportingCompany, 
No 1164 Broadway, New York City. 


Artistic Monuments 


Tn White Bronze 
COST NO MORE THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marbie is entirely out of date, 

Granite soon gets moss grown, dis- 

colored, requires constant expense 

and care, and eventuaily crumbles 
k to Mother 
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Moss-growth isan tmpossibility. Itis 
more artistic than any stone. Thin 
at not investigate it? It has been 

ck Ange for nearly one hundred 
pub lc monuments. We have de- 
signs from $4.00 to $4,900.09. Write 
at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no ob- 
ligations. We deal direct and de. 
liver everywhere: Thou« 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
work sold to readers of 
this paper in the last few 
years. 
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Mittens on Two Needles. 


SARAH E. WILCOX, 
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These mittens are a novelty. Cast on 
60 st. 

lst row—Slip first st, knit 1, purl 1, across 
row, k last st a twist st. Repeat this row 
until there is a piece long enough to extend 
from bcttom of hand, not including wrist, 
to epd of little finger. Slip half the st 
on another needle. 


Slip first st, k 2 next together, and k 





KNITTED SHAWL. 


remaining st as usual. Repeat this row 
until there are 10 st remaining, then cast 
off. Narrow off other 30 in same way. 

Cast on 1 st for thumb; in this make 1 
plain and 1 purl st, making 2 st. K first, 
k 1 plain, and 1 purl in the other, making 
3 st. In next row, slip 1, k 2 st in next 
loop, k the last a twist st. Proceed in this 
manner, increasing 1 st in each row by 
knitting 2 st in 2d st of preceding row, 
until there are 34 st. Take care to k all 
plain st plain and purl purled st. 

Cast off 6 st from each end of needle, 
leaving 22. K a piece long enough for 
thumb, about 22 rows all told, always slip- 
ping ist st. When long enough take off 
half the st on another needle and narrow 
as in upper part of hand, until 3 st remain, 
then cast off. Proceed in like manner with 
other 11 st, which completes thumb. 

Across the bottom make 14 rows of ribbed 
crochet, making 7 ribs. Then with same 
use some bright colored wool, make a row 
of scallops as follows: Join yarn to ist 
st with dc, * miss 3 st and work (3 trebles, 
1 ch, 3 trebles) in next. Repeat from * 

In working wrist increase 2 st on each 
row after first by working 2 d c into Ist 
and 18th st of preceding row to give gaunt- 
let shape. First row of wrist should have 
35 st and the last 61. Sew up mitten, sew- 
ing in thumb to fit hand. Place a bow of 
narrow ribbon on back. 





Stitches in Crocheting---Ill 


The upward chain picot stitch was de- 
scribed in the last article. Now we come 
to the downward chain picot, pictured in 
Fig 1. Proceed at first as for the upward 
chain, then when the ch of 7 is made, with- 
draw hook from last loop, insert it in back 
loop of 2d ch of ch 7, then in last loop 
of ch 7, thread over hook and draw through 
both loops, thus causing the picot to drop, 
then ch 1, d c in 4th ch of foundation from 
last dc, ch 7, picot, and so continue. 

Another style of picot, shown in Fig 2, 
is the lace edge, and is very desirable on 
account of its resemblance to purling and 
its daintiness. Make a _ single crochet, 


a 4 

MORE STITCHES IN CROCHETING. 
drawing out loop quite long, take out hook, 
insert in it loop of top of.s ec (notice cut 
carefully), thread over héok, draw through 
loop, leaving long loop standing upright, 
s c in foundation, picot, s c, and so con- 
tinue. 

A completed stitch and detail of the cross 
treble crochet are shown in Fig 3. With 
a stitch or loop on the hook throw thread 
over twice, draw loop through 2d stitch of 








BUSY FINGERS 


foundation, making 4 loops on hook, thread 
over, draw through 2 loops, thread over, 
draw loop through 6th stitch of founda- 
tion, making 5 loops on hook, as in Fig 
3, thread over, draw through 2 loops, thread 
over, draw through 2 loops, thread over, 
draw through 2 loops, thread over, draw 
through last 2 loops, ch 1, thread over. 
Now work has reached the stage shown in 
Fig 4. Insert hook in the 2 loops indicated 
by the arrow, draw through and finish like 
a double crochet; this completes the cross. 
For the next repeat from beginning. 


Knitted Shawl—Some of the newer long 
shawls are made in herringbone stitch 
instead of the plain knitting which has 
been used so long, and are proving very 
popular. The work is more open and per- 
haps for warmth they may not equal the 
solid work, but for lightness and daintiness 
nothing could be prettier. Cast on any pre- 
ferred number cf uneven stitches (113 al- 
lows of folding, thus securing greater 
warmth) with a double thread of Shetland 
floss, both of the same color, or some color 
with white, knit 1, * thread over, knit 2 
together, and repeat from * across. All 
rows are made the same. Finish the ends 
with fringe. Use large wooden needles.—[B. 








Prince, my little pet bantam rooster, 
wakes us up mornings crowing. Maud, his 
mate, has laid 11 eggs. My grandfather 
takes this paper.—[Alice Gilbert, Massa- 
chusetts. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





Ladies’ Indoor 
Toilette, consist- 
ing of Ladies’ 


Tucked Waist, 
No 8549, and La- 


dies’ Circular 

Skirt with Tucked 8543 — Ladies’ 
Flounce No 8205. Tucked Shirt 
Skirt, 22-34 inch Waist. 32, 34, 36, 
waist. Waist, 32- 38, 40 and 42 inch 
40 inch bust. bust. 





8547 — Ladies’ 
Seven Gored Ser- 





8541 — Childs’ 
French Dress. 2, 
4 and 6 years. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


pentine Skirt. 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 
inch waist. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, .retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
ers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y 








I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can eure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
ean affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I doit. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 

Horse and Wagon? 


AGENTS “==: 


Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Sells itself. Works on an entirely new principle. 
Operator siands in stretching and tacking carpet. 
Can stretch and tack two thicknesses. Stretcher 
draws your weight with the carpet. Don't pound 
fingers or wear out knees. Drives 50 tacks per 
minute. Every machine guaranteed. Special 
price to agents on samples, ewpress paid, 
Columbia Tack Puller, post-paid 0c. 
Write for terms, cartoon cir. Good Com. Splendid 
seller Other Spec. One agent sold 38 stretchers 
in three days. Now is time to take orders. 
| Beloit Specialty Ce., 301 State St., Beloit, Wis. 
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Made Palatable 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


ROR ORR Me RE ROOK 


2°, 
* 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

erts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a@ large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 
. Itshows hundreds of methods for making 

the most savory and dainty dishes from 

, every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
me sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 

. lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
ae cake and smal]! remains of fresh fruit orjams 


% . Substantially and prettily bound in 
x white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 527 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


x 
*xORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
% 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
x Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Noyes, 847 Pow- ; 


SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 




















Chattegbox’ s Hero and the Mouse. 


CHATTERBOX oF CHAUTAUQUA. 





Ah, there, Tablers, -how are you? ‘Oh, I 
can’t stay long—just long enough to tell you 
the extent of my hubby’s bravery. It must 
be a short story, for I’m in a hurry. I had 
just got nicely to sleep’last night, when 
I was aroused by the nibbling of a mouse 
in the dresser drawer, so I noiselessly got 
up and gave the drawer a shake or two 
to frighten him away, as there were sev- 
eral important papers there that I did not 
wish torn. But before I got to sleep again 
the mouse returned to his job of nibbling, 
and again I quietly shook the drawer, and 
I shook it hard, too, till I was sure Mr 
Mouse was a2 mile away and had got the 
shaking up he deserved (I thought I heard 
someone laugh, but I’d made no noise, so 
everyone must have been asleep). 

Again I settled down for a good sleep, 
but it wasn’t to be. Soon I heard my 
Porto Rican hero say, ‘““‘Your mouse is do- 
ing business at the same old stand,” and 
indeed he was. But D. did not need to 
laugh at me, when I was trying to protect 
his old notes, receipts, discharge from the 
war, etc. I was cross. I’d@ just show him 
-I could and would kill that mouse. So I 
listened closely—and—well, I'd been shak- 
ing the wrong drawer. Ha, ha! 

That made me more determined to kill 
the mouse, so I got the broom. Sstationing 
myself in the door, I said, “All you’ve got 
to-do is pull that drawer out onto the floor, 
and I’ll kill the mouse.” Well, Tablers, I 
was positive I’d do it, too, for I’d had trou- 
ble enough, but before I knew what I was 
doing, I’d hopped up in a chair and 
dropped my broom, while my brave hus- 
band (my, how brave he was!) was calling, 
“There he is, hit him!’ But before I got 
around to do so, the mouse had taken ref- 
uge in the paper rack. So D. boldly said, 
“Give me that broom; I’ll kill that mouse.” 

I gave him the broom, and with the stove 
poker I cautiously punched the papers, and 
out jumped the mouse. (I thought, “Poor 
little mouse, it’s your’ last jump.”) There 
stood D. with the broom, looking as brave 
and gallant ag any general, but, Tablers, 
the mouse ran toward him, and I screamed, 
“There he is, hit him!’ But my Porto Ri- 
can hero, who fought for Uncle Sam, 
dodged back and the mouse went on. I of 
course wished to try my luck again. All I 
could find to throw at him (the mouse) 
was one of D.’s No 7’s. I took a careful 
aim,-too, but owing to the size and weight 
of the shoe, it failed to go where I threw 
it, but almost hit the glass in the dresser. 
I was so thankful the shoe miseéed the 
dresser glass by a few of the shortest kind 


of inches, that I forgot the mouse. By this - 


time my poor frightened boy “ha@ recov- 
ered himself from the horrible fright and 
gasped, “Well, Beat, if I could have seen 
him I would have killed him sure.” Bravo! 
Ha, ha! ‘ 





“Our Baking’’—I kept account of our bak- 
ing during the year 1901, and thought I 
would send the same to ‘the paper, for I 
think I can beat all. Our family consists 
of 11, but one sister was married in March, 
1901, and another one is away from home 
most all the time working. I just have two 
brothers, and of course we have a hand 
several times, and a right smart lot of 
company. The following is correct: Bread 
1178 loaves, biscuits 1959, cookies 1149, pies 
291, cakes 39. Who says she can beat it?— 
[Bread Baker, Kansas, 





The West Indian Exposition—Down in 


“the city by the sea” people are crowding 
to see the exhibits of our country. It will 
last till June. From among the palmettos 
and magnolias the steeples and flags rise 
up from the great buildings, and you can 
see them before reaching Charleston. . The 
country is smooth, and no high timber cuts 
off the view. Charleston is an old colonial 
town. The streets are very narrow; the 
sidewalks measure from five to six feet wide 
on most of the streets, and two steps from 
the sidewalk will put you in fhe trolley 
car. A large population of negroes flood 
the streets. If you would like to see the 
negro as he lives in a negro village, go 
out on the southern railway to Lincoln- 
ville. If you want to see a pleasant, quiet 
place, go t6 Summerville, out’on the same 
road. You will see a modern tea farm at 
this place. The department of agriculture 
at Washington is giving its proprietor en- 
couragement. Summerville is the sweetest 
, Place on earth for the noet and writer. 





OUR: YOUNG. FOLKS 





Many of the Charteston business men live 
here. Charléston is a. great city .and has 


“stood many calamities. The great earth- 


quake of 18386, the bombardment during the 
Civil war, and early invasions by foreign- 
ers make it an historical city. I haven't 
told you much, for it would take too much 
space.—[Demetrius, South Carolina. 





I, too, always open this paper at the back, 
I go to the public school, but will go to 
college next year, I hope. I study music, 
and have a good teacher. I take on the 
piano, and accompany my teacher, who 
plays on the violin.—[A Kentucky Rosebud, 

My aunt is my teacher and she has 
taught our school for three years. One of 
our neighbors has been sick and I have 
had to do the family’s chores and cut their 
wood. We are having a cold winter and 
lots of snow, and very nice sleighing.—[Ed- 
die Bushnell, New York. 

My-twin brother and I are in the fourth 
grade. My pets are two Belgian hares and 
a bantam chicken. I can hardly wait until 
this paper comes, as I enjoy reading the 
little letters.—[Katy Did, Nebraska, 

In the summer we have a large garden 
and I take care of it all the time. I take 
care of the hens most of the time, too.— 
[James E. Randall, Rhode Island. 

How many of the Tablers have to ride 
five miles to school every morning? My 
sister and I do, and it’s very cold some- 
times.—[M. P., Massachusetts. 

I see you are going to give a prize to the 
boy who has the best garden. [I think I will 
try it and see what I can do with a garden. 
[J. E. Randall. 

&#& Not only for profits from a garden, but 
from any other source. Lét all the boys and 
girls read our prize offer in the issue of 
Jan 4.—[Y F E. 











A minister's wife in Buffalo 
writes: 


“Our church was encumbered 
with a mortgage. THE 
LapiEs’ HomE JourRNAE ard 
THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post seemed to offer a chance 
to accomplish something for 
the work, and I took the mat- 
ter to the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
I proposed that each member 
should énter her subscription, 
and try to secure other names. 
My plan was received enthu- 
siastically. In addition to our 
own membérs we obtained 
subscriptions from many not 
connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we 
talked JouRNAL and church 
mortgage. Soon we had sub- 
scriptions enough to reduce 
the mortgage considerably, 
and with very little work.’’ 


What this one woman did 
thousands can do for their 
church, or for themselves. 
Write to 


The Curtis 
Publishing Compan 
Philedelphia 








A Pocket 
Time Ball 


The factory adjustments of the 
Elgin Wateh—by refrigeration 
and oven heat—make it like 
@ pocket time ball. Its accu- 
racy is never questioned. An 


ELGIN 


will-last a oo with ordi- 
nary care—keep. perfect 
time under all con- 

ditions. Askyour ~ 

jeweler. 








CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY fet 3232%.2# 


Below is 2 list of some 0 of tes end the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers ec! us. The prices in the List do not 
apply to subsertbers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail priee of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 


W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
8-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Reuewal. 


A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 


Am. Bee Journal, Chicago........ engscedeens 
Am. Gardenin New York ..... goscodsccosp apie WwW 
Am. Poultry Jourual, © M 4 
Am. Sheep Breeder, * Chicago ML 
~~ “ey Paiecae beveweosee Jocegvspensbets M 








agi New York.. 
}; New wy 
osmopolitan azine, seri” sadigg 
Dourier sd Greg 1, “Loui os co 
airy an reame: “ Chicago, . 
Dairy World, Chicag ae DieadshtebecevesemSiyceed M 
Democrat Fi ‘Chron 













G 
Glebe. emocrat, 
Good Housek 
Green’s Fruit 
z arper’s Bazar, 


BESSESSESSeRSSsescee 


arper’s Magazine, New York..... eseutec conere 
arper’s Weekly, New YorK.-.......sccsssseess 
oard’s Dai an, Re fGtasen, 
Herald, Grand Ra 
Inter-Ocean, Ghinsse, ~ WR... . siccccsesats 
Iowa State Register, Des Moines, Io 
Ladies’ World, New PpeRarveaes soe sbokeoes 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio... c..cccscececsscecessss 
es .. Monthly, New York (with "Art pan 
Leslie's Weekly, 
Mail and Breeze, 
Munsey’s agazine, ew Ra ev cacweets a 
News and Courier, Charleston, 8 C......... Ss 
Ohio State Journal Colusapas, Ohio.... 
Pioneer Press, St. et Minu..... ene0 
Plain Clev (daily) . 
Poult: Monthly, Albany, BE Zevdieccces 
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World, Tri-weekly, : 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass..............W 


No premiums with other papers are included in 
of the clu lubbing rates, om og stated. _ 











Pr pore se per 


Whenéesr more than oae per besides our~ magazine 
is wanted, te find the net rate on any a sae 1 bape, 
subtract $1 from joint given in All 
shese prices are subject to ch unas’ other Dab 
dshers. It is necessary that at least one gu 
dur magazine should accom: cath a bing —— bid 

desire any paper not e - 5 and 


you 
obtain our low prices. nd sal —, of any of these 
journals, write rect to 

After first copy of any subseribed for has 
received, send compleinte, etc, Mo direct to the publishers 
<= A * 


ae ‘Calendar for 1902. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York Springfield, Mass. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention. 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


ve prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
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Some Lenten Soups. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Onion Soup: Chop 3 large onions, and 
fry them in a large spoonful of butter until 
brown and tender. Then add gradually 3 
tablespoons flour and stir until it is cooked. 
Add, a little at a time, 1 pt boiling water, 
and stir constantly to keep it smooth. To 
3 onions use 3 medium-sized potatoes. Boil, 
mash, and stir them slowly into 1 qt boiling 
milk. Mix all well together, let get very 
hot again, and serve with warm oyster 
crackers. 

Potato Soup: Boil 4 medium-sized pota- 
toes until done, drain and mash them. Rub 
smoothly together 1 tablespoon butter, % 
tablespoon flour and 1 teaspoon finely 
minced onion, make into a thin white sauce 
with 2 cups hot milk, stirring and cooking 
until smooth and well cooked. Then add 
the mashed potatoes and strain. Reheat, 
season to taste, and add a little chopped 
parsley. Above quantities are only suf- 
ficient for two persons. 

Tomato Bisque: To half a can of toma- 
toes allow 1 qt milk, 2 tablespoons butter, 
1 tablespoon flour or cornstarch, seasoning 
to taste, and as much soda as will cover the 
tip of a knife blade. Cook the tomatoes 
until very soft, and rub through a strainer. 
Add the soda, and when it has done foam- 
ing, add the butter, bit by ‘bit, and the 
seasoning. Scald the milk thoroughly, add 
the flour or cornstarch (which has. been 
mixed smooth in a little cold milk or water) 
and cook until smooth and slightly thick- 
ened. Just before serving stir the milk 
and tomatoes well together. If mixed too 
long before, the soup will curdle. 

Tomato Cream Soup: To 1 qt canned 
tomatoes allow % cup rice, 1 qt water, 1 
pt milk, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 tablespoons 
fiour, and seasoning to taste. Place the 
tomatoes, rice, water and seasoning to- 
gether in a granite saucepan, and cook 
until the rice is tender, but not broken. 
Rub the butter and flour smoothly together, 
and stir into the cooked rice and tomato 
mixture. Cook until it thickens, add 1 salt- 
spoon soda wiHfich has been dissolved in a 
little cold water, then add the milk, which 
should be boiling hot, and serve at once. 
Do not cook a moment longer or it may 
curdle. Serve with heated crackers. This 
is fully equal to oyster soup, and also very 
nourishing and digestible. 

Cream of Celery Soup: Wash the celery, 
cut into small pieces, and boil in a little 
water until perfectly tender. Press it 
through a sieve, and to 2 cups celery add 
3 cups milk. Thicken with the well-beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs, add 1 tablespoon butter, 
bit by bit, and seasoning to taste. Cook 
just long enough to set the egg. Just before 
serving add 1 cup cream. 





Butternut Cream Cake—One cup sugar, 


2 tablespoons butter, 2-3 cup milk, 1 2-3 cups 
flour, 1 egg, 3 teaspoons baking powder. 
Bake in layers, and put together with the 
following nut jelly: One large cup butter- 
nut meats. rolled oor chopped fine, 
% jocup sugar, % cup sweet cream, 
yolk of 1 egg. Stir sugar, cream 
and egg together, and cook slowly 
until it thickens, stirring all the while. Add 
the meats,.and let it cool before using. Ice 
the top. It is fine.—[Mrs J. B. B. 





Minute Pudding—In a porcelain kettle 
bring 2 qts milk to a boil, salt, add 4 large, 
finely sliced, tart apples or 1 cup raisins. 
Quickly sift into the milk and flour with 
one hand, while thoroughly stirring with 
the other. Never cease stirring or it will 
become lumpy, and do not let it stop boil- 
ing or it will be heavy. Serve before it has 
time to fall, with cream. Although called 
minute pudding ‘it takes several minutes 
before it is as thick as ordinary hasty pud- 
ding, as tne flour has to be sifted into it 
so painstakingly, to give the other hand 
time to stir it thoroughly.—[White Ribbon. 





Indian Pudding—Few puddings to be 
served with cream flavored with nutmeg 
are as satisfactory as corn meal. Let 2 
qts milk scald, or heat, and slowly stir into 
it 1 pt sifted meal, stirring the while to 
keep down the lumps. Cook as long as 
possible, constantly stirring to keep down 
the lumps without allowing it to scorch. 
Then turn into a covered earthen or por- 
celain pudding dish, with salt and % cup or 
more molasses. The meal swells, and when- 
ever the pudding becomes hard during the 














THE GOOD COOK 


first day, stir in enough milk to keep it 
liquid and cooking instead of drying and 
burning. Serve the second day at dinner, 
or if preferred, keep it and _ serve cold, 
sliced. Some cooks add an egg, but it is 
no improvement. For a larger dish double 
see Have a moderate oven.—[{The 
aine. 





Unfermented Wine—W. H. R., Pennsyl- 


vania, here is the best recipe for making 
unfermented wine ever known. Take half- 
gallon self-sealing jars, put in one layer of 
good ripe grapes picked off the stem and 
one layer of granulated sugar. Make layer 
of grapes about two inches thick and layer 
of sugar three-fourths inch thick. Put in 
a layer of grapes and one layer of sugar, 
one after the other, until jar is full, then 
seal up tight, and set in dark cellar about 
the first of January. Strain through cheese- 
cloth by dripping all night. Don’t press 
the grape, as this gives a bitter taste. Then 


put in any kind of bottle, and I will say. 


you can keep it 10 years. I make mine this 
way eyery year, and I have as good a wine 
as anybody, and other people say the same. 
[W. H. Spybeg, Kentucky. 





Tallow for Shortening—I was just think- 
ing of a little bad luck I had when a little 
kid just learning to bake, so will relate it 
to the Table. My mother and sister left 
me.one day to go chestnutting, but before 
they went I received instructions to bake 
@ molasses layer cake. So after they left 
the house I proceeded with my cake, and 
all went well until I was ready for my 
shortening. The first thing in that line that 
I saw was tallow, which I found after- 
ward had been set aside to mix with lard 
for cooking. ‘Well,’ I thought, “guess that 
will go all right,” for I was in a hurry 
to get the cake made before mother’s re- 
turn. So I melted my tallow and put in 
my other ingredients, but it was not three 
minutes before it had hardened in lumps. 
I kept at work, however, and finally baked 
it, but goodness, when it was done it was 
so tough that nobody would have been able 
to eat it. I was discouraged for a minute, 
but looked out to see if mother was coming, 
and on not seeing her, I took my cake out 
in the lot a little ways and threw it as 
far as I could. After a short search I 
found plenty of lard and butter and soon 
had another cake manufactured, which was 
all right, but mind you, I never mentioned 
cake No 1.—[New York Kid. 





Dressing for Baked Fowl—Chop fine 6 or 
8 slices of stale bread. Season to taste 
with pepper, salt and sage; add 1 egg well 
beaten, 2 oz butter, or a few slices of salt 
pork chopped fine, mix well together, and 
moisten with 1 cup hot water.—[Bread- 
winner. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
FINE FUR NECKPIECES CHEAP, 


Women who shop with us by mail—and 








_there’s thousands of them—are advised that 


they can now buy Fine Neckpieces of finest 
Furs much below early season’s prices. 
Our fur business this winter has been 


| enormous. The bulk of the heavy buying 


is now over. Many women wanted good 
furs, but preferred to wait until the mark- 
down time came around. 

It is here. This month ends our fiscal 
year. We are now taking stock, and these 
furs cannot go on the stock sheets. 

Write us regarding any of the following: 

Handsome Scarfs of blended Baum 
Marten have been reduced to $25, $33, $37 
and $50. 

Searfs of Fine Chinchilla Fur have been 
reduced to $22.50, $28, $38 and $40. 

Scarfs of the elegant Hudson Bay Sable 
have been reduced to $75, $85, $90 and $100. 

Searfs of that richest of fur, RussianCrown 
Sable, have been reduced to $75, $100, $125. 

Muffs have also received proportionate 
reductions. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. 





Pittsburg, Pa — 





After Many Years. 


Mrs. D. E. Reed of Albany says: “I would 
not take $500 and be placed back wherelI was 
before I used the Pyramid Pile cure; I suf- 
fered for years and it is now 18 months 
since I used it and not the slightest trace 


of the trouble has returned.” For sale by 
all druggists. Little book, ‘Piles, Causes 
and Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


686666 


KRAUSERS’ LOUID EXTRACT © OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory -wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 


ineeneteat 


WATER CLOSET COMBINATIONS, 


Porcelain Bowl, Hardwoed Seat and Tank, 
Nickel Plated flush and supply pipes, com- 
plete,each $11.00 
‘Cast Iron Roll Rim Bath Tubs, 
5ft. Complete 
full set of nicke! 
ii. - amare each, 
ey are pew goods, 
ask forfreecatalogue  ~ 
No. 2% on plumbing 
and building material. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., W. 35th and iron Sts. Chicago 


2 


TELEGRAPHY 
earn 


Positions guaranteed. Enclose stamp for full 
particulars. on. W W. DOWELL, Sapt., Hicksville, O. 





































I will giadly inform 
anyone addicted to 


| Bees SRTA SAUEER BPHINE.OPIUM 
of a — vr 
harmless ome’Cure 


MRS. R. M. BALDWIN, Box 1212, cnieage. 0, Til 
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A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as spout 
representatives of the ‘‘American agri 
culturist’’ in the states of Ohio, est 
Seguin. ‘Tals to an oppertantty that aneuld 

sylv: @ san 0 sho 

be investigated by men of experience. Youn 

men witbout experience, Lg ow ape 0! 

earnestness of purpose, who 4d pesitions 

in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. e are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 

young man to succeed with us. This is a 

tion to ao wy every man who means 

mess and who is seeking a responsible 

position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City 


SAR AOR AAR AON ROTOR 
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My Little Brother. 


LADY _“WOODEUM.- 


Oh, I haye the cutest st little. brother 
That eversyou did see 

He has bright bine eyes and iden hair, 
And is as pretty .s ‘he Gan be. 


He calls us all in the morning 
Before the break of day, 

And we cannot keep him still, 
No matter what we may say. 


He always is a-kicking, 
And his feet are always bare. 
We cannet keep his socks on, 
But he doesn’t seem to care. 


He makes a lot of work, ° 
And is quite a bother, too; 

But what we should do without him 
I cannot tell to you. 


More About School Teachers’ Prizes— 


Y. F. E., cam anyone else but school teach-~« 
ers try in the new contest ?—[Chatterbox. 

Come to think of it, I don’t know why 
not. It is possible that .a parent or ex- 
student may write, from his or her own 
experienee, an article that will illustrate 
the end desired, as well as the school teach- 
ers themselves. Such may try, at least, 
Let all smch carefully read our prize offer 
in the issue for Jan 11. 








A nice way to frame the picture ‘Writ- 


ing to Papa,’’-to hang with the calendar, . 


is this: Get a piece of glass to fit the 
picture, paste the picture onto. ‘cardboard 
of the same size, place the glass over the 
picture amd fasten the edges together by 
gluing gota deaf paper, or any other color 
over the edges. Glue tapes with paper to 
cqver the ends at each side, on the back, 
to hang by., This is hung over the calen- 
dar proper. But I.happened to have a gilt 
frame just the right size, that used to 
decorate ‘the Good Templars’ hall before 
that society disbanded, so. I put my picture 
into it, amd it hangs with the calendar in 
the kitchen. I said I was going to have 
one piece.f art in the kitchen as the calen- 
dar must hang there.-—[E. B. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE, JAMESON, 





For our February contest we shall give the 
usual number of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 
15 most perfect lists ef answers. The first 
prize will be $2 in cash, end the other M will 
be good ones. As before, the contest will be 
governed by the following simple 

RULES. 


No two sets of answers will be allowed from | 


the same family. 
© Pwo answers will be allowed to the same 
lestion,—that is; you must mot say the an- 
war is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- 
speed word will also throw out the answer 
in whieh it occurs. 

Allamswers may be sent in together 10 days 
after “the receipt of the last paper in Febru- 
ary, ‘This will save you going tothe postoffice 
so often with your answers, and -will give 
you more time to work out the question. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for ‘the 
most complete set of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month's puzzles. 

FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

1. Numerical Enigma:—fT. W., Neb. 

My whole, containing 16 letters, is a popular 
farm awe 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 4s a fruit. 


My 7, 6.3 4 is a girl's name. 
My 16, 8, 8, 10, %, F is used to Steer a boat. 
My 11, 12, 13, 14, 16 tills the soil. 


2. Drop L ibe a H. SS Mass. 
—N—3 {—kE—C—A—L—N 

ANSWERS TO sccmadeieatl PUZZLES. 
T, sac, sable, tablers, clear, err, s. 
Yuche, union, cilia, hoist, enate. 
Disintegration. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
S, pod, paler, solicit, decad, rid, t. 
Chromophotolithograph. 
Graip, raip. 
Obequitation. 

PRIZE FOR NOVEMBER. 


Sarah Gilles, Minn; Jo Mullins, Mo;*Mrs J. 
W. Bears, mens: So ‘L Ver, O; Mrs W. P. 
Wharton,. QO; McLean, N.S; Vina Wil- 


POI OTR CORO 


liams, Neb; M. A Aeratoh, y 2s ‘B. Doalittle, 
Ct: Cc. W. Jenks, mt PR | St, ees: 
Mrs ‘H.-A. Graham Dy ry Duane, "N Y; 
Eva Worcester, ise: EOS ameson, Mass. 





‘Hiow do = know thet ‘he loves vou?’ 
said Miss Cayenne. “He "writes me.such 
beatiful iettets:” “Hampi!” “THAat isn’t: 
love, "That's literature.” 




















Mrs. Ellen Ripley, Chaplain Ladies Aid, 
Grand Army of the Republic, No. 7, 222 
roth Ave, N. E., Wixiecapol. Minn., 
Strongly Endorses Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
trie £ Compound. 


“ Dear Mrs. Pinkuam :—Your Vegetable Compound cured me 
of ulceration of the womb, and getting.such.a complete cure I felt that 
the medicine had genuine merit and was well worth aps 
to other sick women. 

“ For fifteen years I have been your friend. I have never written you 
before, but I have advised hundreds of women to take your medicine, 4m 
fact it is the only real reliable remedy I know of fora sick woman. 

“T have not yet found a case of ovarian or womb trouble which 
has not been relieved or cured hy the faithful use of Inydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 

“You have brought healthto hundreds of women in Minneapolis.as 
you have no doubt to others over the country.’’—Mrs. Even Ripuey. 
$5000 FORFEIT if THE ABOVE LETTER Is NOT GENUINE. 


When women are troubled with irregular or menstruation, 
weakness, leucorrhcea, displacement or uleeration of the womb, that bear- 
ing-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, flatulence 
general debility, indigestion, and nervous prostration, they should 
remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. Pinkham’s | 
Vegetable Compound at once removes.such troubles. 

No other medicine in the world has received such widespread and 
unqualified endorsement. No other medicine has such a record of cures 
of femaletroubles. Refuse to buy any other medicine. 
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LIFE SIZE BOLL |PA TEN TS hiinss, | Mreforences 





FREE Baby’ 8 olothes will WwW. T. FIT ashington, D.C 
now fit Dollie.” 


Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doli nage Bag enn 
our 







8 mem: 
hood days have passed. 
NATIONAL MEDICINE €O., 
Doll Dept. 60 B. New Haven,Conn 





BRONOHIAL. 


pnchas Mecogpast so dese! 
: a. and ; remedy: 
ana Lune ‘Troubles. 

dn bexes — never sold in bul’ 











‘Catalog Complete — cmats ane | tities eae 














COMPANY, Mew York, WN. ¥.,.0r Chicago, Tl. — HERE WOU GaW THE. 














AA Shipment Every 
5 SECONAS serassmeniie, secon: 


seconds; twenty a minute. 
Two million customers are on our books—surely there must 
be somethingin our system. Why do these two million people 
send us order after order—can it be that they are all mis- 
guided? We think not; they have found by experience that 
we can supply them with all their goods at wholesale prices 
—save them money and give them a better grade of goods. 


DO YOU BUY WHERE YOU CAN BUY BEST? 


Are you entirely satisfied with the goeds you get and the prices you 
pay? We want you to try us—to send us a trial order and test our abile 
ity to satisfy you in every particular. We have special catalogues on 
almost every line you can think of. Tell us what kind of goods you are 
interested in and we will send you, absolutely free, a handsome, (iilus« 
trated catalogue quoting wholesale prices. Be sure to mention the 
one you want. 

Furniture—Farm Implements—Uehicles—Sewing Machines—Hard: 
ware—Crockery — Glassware —Stoves—Sporting Goo Harness — Drugs 
—Stationery—Toys—Leather Goods—Musical Instruments—Silverware 
—Carpets & Rugs —Underwear— Groceries—Bicycles—Baby Carriages— 
Dry Goods— Photographic Goods—Notions Books — Shoes —Millinery— 
Cloaks— Shirte— Furs—and Men's and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made:to:Order) including Samples. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., chicago 


Special Note:—We will oul a é A So eer order Gueine, oe eae 
e = and ship it to you next spring. nly ° eposit required. rite for 
Sur pasens Snscene. yoy rage 4 circular. Our Baby Carriage catalogue for 1902 is just out. We oe 


lively to keep up the pace. send it upon request. 
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| One Horse and the “Planet Jr.” 


There is no implement made that can compare with our 

. . ‘ “Planet Jr.” Horse Hoe for all around usefulness. Withits 
VL numerous attachments it comes mighty near being indispens- 

able. The levers regulate the depth and width. Remember 

that none of the numerous imitations of this implement can 

; Approach it for results.“ Ask for and insist upon ‘‘Planet Jr.,” 
bec- (2 eone that is guaranteed: Our “Planet Jr.”line includes 25 
styles of Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes/Orchard and Pivot Wheel Cultivators, Sugar 
Beet Drilis and Culsivatgre. etc. ‘Every intelligent farmer should have one of 


our new catalogues for 1 in the house: » Several hundred thousand other 
write for them “—> season. It tells how the “Planet Jr."’ line of goods are used, and 
tells it well and briefly. e simply want you to write, sending your name. We mail it free. 


_ & L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Oo” PRO aes, . ee ae 














| SUCCESS #35 WEEDER] - 











We put our honor ours. If you want a new buggy or 
e this season, and wo’ like not only to seeit set up, but to 
use it and satisfy yourself that it isa bargain, we willship youoneon 


Thirty Days’F ree Trial. 


We believe our Split Hickory. Vehicles are the best on the mar- 
ket at any price, and we believe you will give them a fairtrlal. If 
after thirty ove you are not satisfied, return 
them to us. ere will be nothing to pay. All 

this is fully explained in our new illustrated 
cy" ‘| ~ ° free. Besides vehicles it j 

shows a © of harness. . round tooth weeders that several manufacturers 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., bd \ came out with cunningly devised” imitations. 
Statien 4, Cinc i, Ohio. \Wa The Eureka Mower Co., of Utica, N. Y., man- 

' ufacturers of the Davidson Weeder (flat tooth), 

are permanently ‘enjoined’ as infringers of our 
atent, by order of United States Appellate 

Jourt, and have made full settlement with us. 
For information to farmers and dealers (who 
are also amenable to the law); we give a quota- 
tion from the court's decree, défining the scope 
of our tent.~ ‘‘Substantially round or equiva- 


8 2 made b HN H. JACKSON i s in si 
The -Agricultural Drain Tilextei7't vi, oe oH gt Tr ee ee 















CAUTION 


Our Weeder tooth so completely ootipees all 


















e 
BEST t 1 ce, the spring, yieldi upper portion.’’ Full copy will 
ough equipment and superior clay will produce. “Fife lan ts be sent on application. PWe now have suit rf nd- 
the quate. ansiess worked and most productive Make also Sewer Pipe, ing in United States Court against Coen 
himney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and ee 4 Mortar Colors, Farm Machine Co., of York. Pa. We shall in- 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 40 Third Ave. struct our agents to list (for future account- 


ing) all dealers or farmers selling or using in- 
fringing weeders in their territory. We do 
not desire litigation with any one, but we must 
a ay ourselves in the enjoyment of the rights 
justly ours as originators the flat tooth weed. 
er. Since our Anti-Clog Weeder has proved a big 
investment to more than 60,000 farmers in the 
United States, thousands have written us that 
rather than be without one now they would bu 
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Selling Direct 
Cling virect. i 
Weare the largest manufac- ; a tell Il about it 
turers of vehiciesand harness : n> Sell “you one. direct. from factor “and deliver 
in the world selling to consum-(\aaaaae ie \Sa at your depot, freight prepaid, your dealer 
ers, and we have been doing RRC N> ~— will not supply you. 
business in this way for 29 years. (KY \> N HALLOCK WEEDER CO., Yerk,Pa. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS + 92 W:re, ron rs. 4s 
but ship an forexamination ° 
Tamrentoving sate delivery. You are out nothing if not Dy entes Thagey Whaat hes Fines bes 
styles of 4) With Axles, $9.85. Rubber Tire Wheels; 15.00 
mfg. wheels in. tread, Top Buggies, $25.76 ; 
Grade Wheels, Write 


ied. We make 19 ies of vehicles and 66 styles of 
represent the cost of material and making, plus one profit. Our 

eatalogue, ordering instructions. bow to 
vehicles and direct, Umbrella Free with 


catalogue shows complete line. Send for it. 
& Harness Manufacturing Co.,Etkhart, Ind. 
er) ; . eer: : N. BOOB, RB. ith St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ere Perri ts 























































